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THE ETHICAL BASIS OF TAXATION. 


THE Jews, on one occasion, came to Jesus with the question : 
“Is it lawful to give tribute unto Cesar?” Shall we give, or 
shall we not give? The Jews might well have asked this question 
from a better motive than the one which actually animated them ; 
for the Roman government imposed heavy burdens of taxation 
upon them and upon other provinces for the support of its local 
governors, its vast armies, and its imperial power. The Jews 


might well have asked this question in many lands and in more 
modern times ; they have been robbed of their riches in Arabia ; 
their estates have been confiscated in Spain ; they have been taxed, 
when fleeing from the Spanish Inquisition, for the privilege of 
passing through Portugal; they have been thrown into prison and 
ransomed by a great price paid to the Anglo-Norman kings of 
England ; they have even been forbidden to collect payment from 
their debtors, and have been driven as homeless wanderers from 
cities which their presence and their purses had enriched. The 
experience of the Jews illustrates, in an extreme form, the arbi- 
trary and unequal and unjust methods of taxation by which royal 
revenues have been raised. Nobles, in comparatively modern 
times, have been exempt from taxation, because they were nobles : 
and the people have been taxed, because they were villeins and 
poor ; taxes have been adjusted so as to press heavily upon certain 
classes, because of their race or their religion; the citizens of a 
country have been taxed comparatively lightly, because they were 
citizens, and the people of conquered or dependent provinces have 
been taxed heavily, because they were strangers, who were not 
permitted the privileges of citizenship. 
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Jesus answered the question of the Jews by bidding them 
‘render unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s.” This answer, 
whose immediate purpose was to thwart the iniquitous design of 
the questioners, is the statement of a profound principle of politi- 
eal economy. That this answer enjoined the duty of rendering 
obedience and support to the government under which they were 
living is evident ; but that it gave to Cesar the right to demand 
anything which he might choose to take from the people cannot 
be claimed. When this answer passes beyond the Jew who pays 
the tax and reaches the Cxsar who imposes the tax, it ought to 
awaken in his mind the question: What things are Cesar’s? 
When Cesar and the Jew become identical, and the people who 
pay the tax are likewise the government which imposes the tax, 
the question may well be asked: What things belong unto Cesar? 
What are the legitimate expenses of a government? By whom 
should the expenses of a government be paid? How shall the 
expenses of a government be assessed and collected? These are, 
at present, the world over, among the most important questions 
of social science and of political economy. ‘“ Most economists 
agree that there is no science of taxation, and that there are no 
great natural laws running through and controlling taxation and 
its effects.” It has certainly been true in the past that no science 
and no principle of righteousness have regulated taxation. The 
science of taxation, so far as it has been understood by kings, has 
been too frequently that of Henry III. of England, who said: 
“T am stripped of all my revenues. I must have money from 
any hand, from any quarter, or by any means.” And Henry de- 
livered over’the Jews to the Earl of Cornwall that money might 
be extracted from them. In this, Henry emulated the spirit and 
followed the example of his father, King John, “ who once de- 
manded ten thousand marks from a Jew of Bristol, and on his 
refusal ordered one of his teeth to be drawn every day till he 
should comply. The Jew lost seven teeth, and then paid the sum 
required of him.” The principle of taxation in the past is but 
too well illustrated in a remark attributed to Colbert, the cele- 
brated Minister of Finance under Louis XIV., who is reported to 
have said that “taxation consists in so plucking the goose as to 
procure the largest quantity of feathers with the least possible 
amount of squealing.” The chief methods of taxation by which 
kings have reposed upon couches of down, and the people have 
shivered with the cold, have been tribute, customs, tithes, confisca- 
tions, fines, fees, and certain direct personal assessments. The 
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scope of a single paper prohibits any attempt to give a history of 
taxation, and permits the introduction of only a few salient illus- 
trations. 

Tribute, in ancient times, was a common method of raising the 
revenues of an empire. For example, during the palmy days of 
the Persian empire, Persia proper paid no tribute, and was not 
counted as a satrapy. “Its inhabitants were, however, bound, 
when the king passed through the country, to bring him gifts 
according to their means.” With the exception of Persia, each 
satrapy throughout the empire was to furnish a definite amount 
of tribute to the crown in money or in kind. When the tribute 
was in kind, each province was required to furnish that commodity 
for which it was most celebrated. Egypt had to furnish grain 
sufficient for the nutriment of 120,000 troops quartered in the 
country ; Media had to contribute 100,000 sheep, 4,000 mules, and 
3,000 horses; Cappadocia contributed half the above amount of 
each kind of animal; Armenia furnished 20,000 colts; Cilicia 
gave 360 white horses and 175,000 dollars; Babylonia, besides 
corn, was required to furnish 500 boyeunuchs. This, as an an- 
nual tax, formed a great revenue. The assessment of the tax upon 
the different parts of each province was left to each satrap, who 
was obliged, also, to assess and collect his own salary. This gave 
an opportunity for dishonesty and the imposition of special burdens 
imposed by the satrap of the province. Persian subjects, also, in 
many parts of the empire paid a water rate, because the rivers of 
the country were claimed by the kings. 

Tolls and customs have formed a common source of revenue. 
The Roman government had found it convenient to farm the 
privilege of collecting such taxes. The pubdlicani who paid the 
government for this privilege had their subcontractors or porti 
tores at seaports, on public highways, on bridges, and at the gates 
of cities. These custom-house officers examined each bale of 
goods exported or imported, assessed its value, wrote out the 
ticket, and enforced payment. Of the various systems of Roman 
revenues (vectigalia), of which the principal ones were pasturage, 
tithes, and customs, the last was the chief, “ fortissimus et mavxi- 
mus.” And the publicans who collected the customs were de- 
scribed by a Roman orator as the “flos equitum Romanorum, 
ornamentum civitatis, firmamentum reipublice.” But that col- 
lectors of customs were not universally regarded as the flower of 
nobility, the ornament of the state, and the support of the govern- 
ment, would appear from the Greek proverb: “ All publicans are 
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robbers,” “ pantes telonai, pantes harpages.” Tacitus, the Roman 
historian, counted it as one bright feature in the ideal life of the 
German people that no pabilions impoverished them, “ nec publi- 
canus atterit Germanos.” The publicans overcharged when they 
had opportunity, accused traders of smuggling, in the hope of 
extorting hush-money, and were looked upon by the people who 
supported them as the wolves of human society. Such a system 
could be regarded as a flower of civilization only by those who 
thought their own bees might settle upon it and extract i honey for 
shasta | individual delectation. 

Confiscations of personal estates have been common. People 
have, at times, been taxed, not according to their wealth, but ac- 
cording to their weakness, not according to the protection afforded 
them by the king, but according to te power of the king to en- 
force payment of money. It has been said that in the period of 
feudalism only those were taxed who were too weak to resist. The 
historian Hallam says: “ In England, under the Norman kings, 
the system of rapacious extortion from their subjects prevailed to 
a degree which we should rather expect to find among Eastern 
slaves, than that high-spirited race of Normandy whose renown 
filled Europe and Asia.” In England, men and women “ fined ” 
or paid the king for the privilege of marrying whom they would ; 
towns paid the royal government not simply for original franchises, 
but for repeated confirmations of the same. Men paid a tax or 
fee to the king for his good will, or that he would remit his anger ; 
and men paid for the privilege of having justice done them even 
in the courts. These historical references are sufficient to explain 
and illustrate the fact that a long course of history in which the 
government was distinct from the people, and courts and armies 
were supported by men to whom they were often of no value, 
would naturally lead to the conception of taxes as a contribution 
voluntarily given by the subjects to the government, or a sum 
extorted from the people by the government for its support. 

Any one who will take the time and the pains to examine the 
literature of the subject, which is limited in amount and lacking 
in original ideas, will find that governments are even yet spoken 
of as though they were something apart from the people, and 
taxes are spoken of as a voluntary or involuntary contribution for 
the support of the government, for which the individual who 
makes it need expect no corresponding or adequate return. Even 
in modern timés, cities and states have attempted to support the 
cost of government by some other method than that of demanding 
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that those directly benefited should pay for the benefit. That is 
to say, the government has been treated as something separate 
from the people. In Rhode Island, an attempt was made to con- 
duct the government by all sorts of makeshifts, without tax, for 
some time after the founding of the colony. Even in the eigh- 
teenth century, the city of Philadelphia was embarrassed for want 
of power to lay sufficient tax. Pennsylvania levied the first direct 
state tax in 1785, and about the same time the difficulties occa- 
sioned by the duties imposed by one state upon goods imported 
from another state, and taxes levied upon merchants trading in 
other states than their own, led to the calling of conventions 
which finally issued in the formation of the Constitution of the 
United States. The economic question, if not the sole cause, was, 
at least, the chief factor in leading to the formation of the Federal 
Constitution. And yet, after the lapse of a century since that 
time, in no department of economic science is there so much of ob- 
seurity and lack of science and of principle as in the department 
of taxation. 

Adam Smith, a little more than a century since, laid down four 
propositions respecting taxation, which have formed the basis of 
the teaching of political economists upon the subject ever since. 
These propositions, stated in a condensed form, are as follows : — 

(1.) “The subjects of every state ought to contribute to the 
support of the government, as nearly as possible in proportion 
to their respective abilities, that is, in proportion to the revenue 
which they respectively enjoy under the protection of the state.” 
(2.) “The amount, the time, and the manner of payment ought 
to be clear to every contributor.” (3.) “ Every tax ought to 
be levied at the time or in the manner in which it is most likely 
to be convenient for the contributor to pay it.” For example, 
the time at which his grain is commonly sold would be the most 
convenient time for a farmer to pay his tax. (4.) “ Every tax 
ought to be so contributed as to take out and to keep out of the 
pockets of the people as little as possible over and above what it 
brings into the public treasury of the state.” 

There are two things in these fundamental propositions to which 
I wish to call attention. These are the application of the term 
“contribution ” to tax, and the statement that every one should 
contribute in proportion to his ability. The term “ contribution,” 
though in a legal sense sometimes applied to an assessment or 
exaction, in common language designates a gift for which the 
giver expects no corresponding return, and it is largely in this 
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latter sense that it is used by political economists. Professor 
Knies, of Heidelberg, says: “Taxes are the legally determined 
and legally collected contributions of individuals for meeting the 
necessary and general expenses of the state.” Judge Cooley 
gives the following definition of taxes: They are “the enforced 
proportional contributions of persons and property levied by the 
authority of the state for the support of government and for all 
public needs.” John Stuart Mill uses the word “ contribution,” 
and says: “Equality of taxation, therefore, means equality of 
sacrifice.” Professor Ely says: “Taxes are simply one-sided 
transfers of economic goods or services demanded of the citizens 
and oceasionally of those not citizens . . . with the intention that 
a common burden shall be maintained by common contributions 
or sacrifices.” Professor Ely also says: “The old principle that 
taxes are a payment for protection is not true.” ‘ Taxes,”’ he 
says, “are not an exchange, nor are they a payment.” ‘ The 
element of reciprocity is excluded.” In respect of the proposition 
that taxes are a contribution, a few questions may, pertinently, be 
asked: Why is the element of reciprocity excluded? Why are 
taxes not an exchange? Why are they a sacrifice? If a govern- 
ment is something apart from the people of a kingdom or state, 
and especially if it is composed of a company of noblemen who 
are supported, not for purposes of service, but for ornamentation, 
then it may well be supported by “ one-sided gifts of economic 
value,” which are called contributions. If a government is a sort 
of beneficiary institution, then, it may be entitled to support by 
sacrificial offerings into which the element of reciprocity does not 
enter. But, if a government be an organization of the people of 
a state for protection against encroachments from without, and for 
the regulation of economic affairs within, the taxes by which it is 
supported should be a payment made for services rendered and 
for benefits conferred. No one regards the payment of a watch- 
man to guard his factory as a contribution or sacrifice, even though 
his factory may never be entered or injured in any way so as to 
make the value of the watchman apparent. No one regards the 
payment of a fire insurance policy as “a one-sided transfer of 
economic value,” even though his property may never be de- 
stroyed by fire, so as to enable him to recover anything from the 
insurance company into whose coffers he has made an annual 
payment. Why should a tax for the support of the police force 
or the fire department of a city be considered any more of a 
gratuity ? 
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A government like that of the United States, without a king, 
or court, or standing army of any considerable size, a government 
formed not on a military basis or for military purposes, but for the 
protection of industrial society and for the promotion of the wel- 
fare of its citizens, is necessary, useful, and worthy of support. 
Taxation which supports such a government should be based upon 
the principle of payment for benefits conferred, and the element 
of reciprocity should be the central element of the system. 

The second principle in the laws of Adam Smith to which atten- 
tion is called is that every one should contribute in proportion to 
his ability. This principle has in it a show of justice in that a 
man’s ability to pay may be taken as the probable measure of the 
benefit conferred upon him by the government. But a man’s 
ability to contribute is not always coincident with the service ren- 
dered him by the government. Montesquieu says: “The public 
revenues ought not to be measured by the people’s abilities to 
give, but by what they ought to give.” Another has said : “ What 
they ought to give can of course be only measured by the benefit 
they are to derive.” The principle which should apply to all the 
people collectively should, so far as practicable, apply to each man 
individually. No man would claim that a: government has a right 
to take from the people as a whole all they are able to pay irre- 
spective of its benefit to them. Why should a government claim 
the right to take from the individual man in proportion to his 
ability to pay without regard to the benefit conferred upon him ? 
A more just principle of taxation would be to make the tax of 
every man, so far as practicable, coincident with the service ren- 
dered him. ‘“ All financial questions should be considered in the 
triple aspect of justice, convenience, and social advantage,” and 
justice should have the first place. 

A first and fundamental principle of moral and social economy 
is that a government should be supported by the people who are 
protected and benefited by it. This has not been the principle 
upon which the military despotisms of the world have acted. 
Those who have been most benefited have borne least of the bur- 
den ; the citizens of a kingdom have been less heavily taxed than 
the citizens of conquered provinces, who were injured and not 
helped by the government which taxed them; and the kings of 
the earth, when it has been possible, have exacted tribute not of 
their own children, but of strangers. An unjust practice which 
has long prevailed in the world seems to have the effect of blind- 
ing the minds of men to its essential unrighteousness. There are 
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some, even in our own land, to-day, who advocate a duty on for-— 
eign imports on the plea that it nrakes the foreign manufacturer 
or merchant contribute to the support of our government. If this 
were true, it would be a sufficient reason why no such duty should 
be imposed. What right have the citizens of the United States 
to contribute to the support of the governments of Great Britain 
or Germany? What right would an individual have to extract 
money from one with whom he deals to enable him to support an 
institution which is profitable to himself alone? What would be 
wrong, in such a matter, for a man to do individually is equally 
wrong for six men or for sixty millions of men to do collectively. 
Political morality in the world to-day is on a lower plane than 
personal morality. No nation can afford to raise revenue by any 
means which blinds the minds of men to righteousness and leads 
them to advocate an unjust principle. John Stuart Mill says: 
“Tf international morality were understood, indirect taxes on ex- 
ports and imports, as being contrary to the universal weal, would 
not exist.” The people who, traveling in Europe, purchase goods 
and bring them to this country are commonly of the opinion that 
the duty is paid not by the manufacturer, but by the purchaser of 
the goods. They sometimes change their mind in respect of this 
principle of trade, as did a lady friend of mine who found that 
her glassware purchased in Europe cost her almost double when 
delivered in her home, and that linen upon which she had had her 
monogram woven was rated as embroidered linen, and cost her an 
additional twenty-five per cent. because of the monogram. 

The system of indirect taxes has been long favored as a means 
of raising the revenues of federal government and sometimes even 
of states. In England, “the indirect system of taxation arose 
when parliament, in the reign of Charles II., divested the landed 
gentry of all feudal obligations to the crown without touching 
their privileges, and replaced those obligations by taxes on beer, 
wine, tobacco, and spirits.” Indirect taxes are favored because of 
the ease of assessing them, the small amount of trouble in collect- 
ing them, and the freedom with which people pay them. Indirect 
taxes, however, are assessed upon a man’s necessities rather than 
upon his ability to produce, upon his want rather than his wealth, 
upon his expenditure rather than his income, and they bear no defi- 
nite relation to the service rendered him by the government. It 
is true that indirect taxes may be laid upon luxuries rather than 
upon necessities, and that consumption commonly increases with 
increasing wealth; nevertheless, indirect taxation rests upon a 
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false principle, and in its practical working commonly presses, 
proportionally, more heavily upon the poor than upon the rich. 
Who would wish his expenses in the support of his city to be 
hopelessly combined with his grocery and clothing bills? Many 
of the reasons urged in favor of indirect taxation are reasons 
against it. 

There are some persons who advocate a single tax as being 
most easily assessed and most equitable. Of the advocates of a 
single tax, some propose a tax on land alone; some a tax on in- 
come; some a tax on consumption; and some a tax on entire 
property. Much may be said in favor of such simplicity; but 
such a tax would not be wholly in accord with the principle that 
a tax imposed upon an individual should bear a relation and pro- 
portion to the service rendered him by the government which im- 
poses the tax. 

The practical application of this principle of taxation may be 
apprehended by the consideration of a city, which is one of the 
smallest and, at the same time, one of the most expensive forms of 
government. Writers upon social science complain that the pub- 
lished budgets of states and cities even in Europe are so imperfect 
as to make it difficult to gather complete information. It is esti- 
mated, however, that the revenues of the United States are about as 
large as the revenues of all the states and political units put together. 
Of these latter revenues, that of the cities forms by far the larger 
part. A method of taxation for the purposes of city government 
which shows itself to be just and equal will serve to illustrate the 
principle by which all taxes might be raised. The laws of Con- 
necticut, which impose tax on all personal property for state and 
city purposes, define such property as follows: “ Persanal prop- 
erty in this State or elsewhere, not expressly exempted by this 
act, shall be deemed, for the purpose of taxation, to include all 
moneys, credits, choses in action, bonds, notes, stocks (except 
United States stocks), goods, chattels, or effects, or any interest 
therein; all ships and vessels propelled by steam or wind, whether 
at home or abroad, or whether registered, enrolled, or licensed in 
this State or elsewhere, or any interest, either legal or equitable 
therein, unless otherwise provided.” According to the law, as the 
writer knows both from the wording of the law and from experi- 
ence, stocks held by a citizen of Connecticut in a company located 
in another State, and fully taxed by that State which protects the 
business, are also taxed by Connecticut which affords no protec- 
tion. And the conscientious man who reports such property is 
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taxed beyond the dishonest man who conceals such ownership of 
property. This affords an illustration of the possible inequality 
of the present system. It is said, for example, that in the city of 
New York not one per cent. of her citizens stand upon the books 
of the assessor as possessing any personal property except banking 
stock. A tax list of Connecticut includes the utensils of the farmer, 
the tools of the mechanic, the books of the professional man, the 
watch of the gentleman, the jewelry of the lady, the pianoforte 
and other musical instruments upon which children learn to play, 
and household furniture, — all liable to taxation when exceeding 
a certain, relatively, small amount. All such articles, though 
many of them are necessary to the prosecution of his business by 
their possessor, are taxed; because they are assumed to represent 
wealth, and not because they represent any service rendered their 
possessor by the State. 

Now a tax, primarily, ought to be a payment made by an indi- 
vidual to the government for some benefit conferred upon him by 
the community, or for some privilege which he enjoys, or for some 
service rendered to him. In the case of a city it is a comparatively 
easy matter to indicate some lines along which taxation should 
run. 

Land, even though it is held by a deed of permanent owner- 
ship, belongs primarily to the community, and the individual who 
is permitted the use and the enjoyment of it should pay a tax into 
the public treasury. The deeds of land in New Haven, Connecti- 
eut, are held from the town, acknowledgment being thereby made 
to the fact that the town was the original owner of the land, and 
that the town is still the proper power to grant possession of the 
land. Even where there is absolute sale and purchase, never- 
theless, it is evident that with the increased value of land by 
virtue of increase in the size of a city, the community should have 
some of the unearned increment. A tax on land has in it the ele- 
ment of justice, for the possession of land is a benefit conferred 
upon the individual by the community; and the less valuable the 
possession the less the tax, and the more valuable the possession 
the greater the tax. The poor man who owns the land upon which 
his cottage is built will pay a small sum for the benefit conferred 
upon him by the community, and the rich man who owns ample 
grounds of lawn and park will pay a tax according to the greatness 
of the possessions which he is permitted to enjoy. 

One of the first things which a city furnishes its citizens is 
streets. At the present time, streets are commonly paved at the 
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expense of adjacent land-owners, on the assumption that the pave- 
ment of streets renders the adjoining property more valuable. 
The property, however, is no more valuable to him who wishes to 
live there. Streets are of value to the people who use them. A 
small poll tax might be levied for street purposes, because every 
man must make some use of streets ; but horses, carriages, drays, 
and wagons might be assessed for street purposes, because the 
owners of these things use the streets and are benefited by them. 
In the case of those who use the streets for pleasure, payment will 
be rendered for the privilege; and, in the case of those who use 
the streets in the way of business, the tax will be included in their 
estimate of expense and added to their charges, so that, ultimately, 
all who are served by the streets will pay their proportion of the 
tax. In the case of sewers, it is, of course, just to assess the tax 
of construction mainly on those whose property is benefited by 
them. 

The principle that what is needed and used by all the members 
of a community should be owned and controlled by the community 
is coming to be believed. In England cities have begun to acquire 
gas-works and street-car lines. It would be a simple matter for a 
city, like a private company, to assess a tax for water and light 
according to the amount used by every family, and a small profit 
on such an amount would maintain the works and defray the ex- 
pense of such water and light as are used in a public capacity. 
An article published in “The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science,” for March, 1892, on “ Electric 
Street Lighting in Chicago,” states the fact that Denver is lighted 
at public expense at about one eighth per light of the cost of light- 
ing San Francisco at private expense, and that when the system 
in Chicago is completed the same territory will be lighted for 
about one third of what Chicago has paid private gas companies- 
This will be due partly to lighting by electricity instead of gas, 
and partly to lighting by public ownership instead of private com- 
panies. The writer of the above article says that experts claim 
that the system of electric lighting in Chicago is the best in ex- 
istence, and that not the slightest suspicion has ever attached to 
the honesty of its administration. 

The police force is another item in the expense of a city gov- 
ernment. The police are useful mainly in protecting property 
and in arresting petty criminals. A fine might be imposed upon 
men guilty of breach of the peace, a tax imposed upon men ac- 
cording to their property which is protected, and a slight sum 
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added to the poll tax of all citizens, for all are to a degree pro- 
tected, for the maintenance of the police force. 

The fire department of a city which protects buildings should 
be supported by a tax laid upon buildings, just as much as though 
it were a municipal fire insurance company. The revenue of a 
city will also be derived in part from market rents, ferry and dock 
rents, and similar things where they exist. 

In respect of hospitals and asylums for the support of which a 
tax is sometimes levied, they differ, of course, from the ordinary 
institutions which are supported by taxation. Where it is deemed 
expedient to support such institutions by public tax rather than 
by private charity, there can be no better system than that of 
taxing every man in proportion to his wealth, for here no return 
can be rendered for payment made. 

In respect of public schools, I can only say that experience 
proves that it is profitable to have intelligent citizens, and, proba- 
bly, in the main, the taxes paid for the purpose of educating the 
children of a community will, in time, be returned by them by 
means of the taxes which they themselves will subsequently pay 
into the public treasury. Taxes for schools, like taxes for asy- 
lums, can be assessed in no better way than upon wealth. The 
above enumeration of the chief expense of a city government and 
means of revenue will indicate the practicable possibility of ascer- 
taining the cost of each department of a city government, and of 
assessing that cost upon persons, by a poll tax, upon land, houses, 
horses, carriages, the consumption of water and gas, and upon 
wealth, in such a manner that, in the main, the tax will be in pro- 
portion to privileges granted and services rendered to citizens. 

The smaller the unit of government and the more direct its rela- 
tions and services to the individual, the more easy it is to see the 
possible assessment of taxes on the basis of benefits conferred or 
services rendered. The larger the unit of government and the 
more indirect its relations and services to the individual, the more 
difficult it is to make a practical application of this principle. 
The design of this paper is simply to call attention to this prin- 
ciple and to illustrate it, and not to work out a complete system of 
taxation ; in the nature of the case, that must be left to men who 
are familiar with the scope and duties and details of government. 
However, some suggestions may be made respecting taxes im- 
posed by the state. The state affords some protection to every 
citizen ; therefore, the state might well impose a poll tax upon 
every citizen. The state affords protection to property ; there- 
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fore, the state might impose a tax upon property. The state ren- 
ders services to certain individuals; therefore, the state has a 
right to payment for such services. The State of Pennsylvania, 
under its present system of taxation, obtains a net revenue of 
nearly $200,000 annually from fees of county clerks, recorders 
of deeds, and registers of wills. There are corporations which 
are especially served and protected by the state, and they should 
pay accordingly. In Pennsylvania, real estate pays most of the 
local taxes; but personal property, including corporations, is 
the sole basis of state taxes. The revenues of Pennsylvania 
are derived largely from taxes on the gross receipts of incorpo- 
rated companies, including the receipts of incorporated telegraph 
and transportation companies within the State, and from the net 
income of private bankers. State taxes, estimated by the amount, 
are small in comparison of city, town, and county taxes. Per- 
haps it might be well to assess these smaller units for the pro- 
tection furnished them by the state. 

The federal government is still more remote than the state 
government from the individual. But the federal government is 
the outer arm of protection about every man, and a tax upon 
every man for this general protection would be most just. Public 
revenue, in the past, has been derived in part from the sale of 
public land, but that source of revenue is almost exhausted. A 
land tax, however, would be as just as the sale of land has been, 
and the government which has disposed of land at so low a price 
might well claim a part in the increased value, that is, in the 
unearned increment. 

A tax levied on the natural wealth, such as coal, oil, and ore, 
which should belong to the nation rather than to the individual 
or to the local community, would be appropriate and just. There 
are, also, certain men and companies which receive special protec- 
tion from the general government. These are such as traders 
who deal with citizens of foreign countries, where the general 
government, and not the city or state, must afford protection, 
owners of vessels sailing the high seas, which the general gov- 
ernment must likewise protect, and citizens who travel in foreign 
countries. A tax proportional to protection afforded and service 
which may be needed might be assessed upon all such persons. 
This would not include, of course, any cost of war which might 
arise even on account of a single vessel or a single man. Such 
expense would, necessarily, fall upon the whole nation. But ordi- 
nary expense for the benefit of traders and travelers might be 
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assessed, at least in part, upon them. There are certain things, 
such as the post-office, the railroad, and the telegraph, which 
serve the public, which may become monopolies in the hands of 
individuals or companies, and which are not confined within the 
limits of one state, which the government might own even if the 
operation of them should be let to private companies which could 
be held to strict account. Professor Von Scheel, in a monograph 
published in 1885, said: “ All opportunity for serious contro- 
versy as to the desirability of state-owned and state-operated rail- 
roads has now been removed by the test of actual experience, 
which has decided in favor of the state in European countries.” 
These suggestions are sufficient to indicate some sources of na- 
tional revenues. 

The moral principle of taxation which would base taxes upon 
benefits conferred or services rendered cannot be so applied as to 
secure exact justice ; but it can be so applied as to secure approx- 
imate justice. The principal objections urged against direct tax- 
ation are, mainly, in reality arguments in its favor. The applica- 
tion of direct taxation would enable men to know just what a 
government costs, would lead them to estimate accurately its worth 
or its worthlessness, and would prove a safeguard against extrava- 
gance and waste. In respect of the difficulty of collecting direct 
tax, which is an argument urged against it, I can only say that men 
support willingly and liberally anything which proves of benefit 
or of service to them. Men support clubs, societies, churches, 
and pay directly the taxes which support local governments of 
city or county whose taxes about equal, if they do not surpass, all 
that the federal taxes would be. As to the matter of poll tax, 
I can only say that every man ought to pay something for the 
support of the government which protects his life and his prop- 
erty. Men who have paid tax on salt and sugar and tobacco 
would find themselves less heavily burdened by a direct tax paid 
to the government. 

We are the heirs of the past. Men who lived in past times 
and under different conditions of life have taught us our beliefs, 
determined our policy, framed our laws, and established our cus- 
toms. But coming, as we are, out of monarchy into democracy, 
out of a military organization into an industrial organization of 
society, out of a state in which kings were supported because 
they were kings into a state in which kings are supported because 
they are public servants, out of a condition of government over 
the people to a condition of goverment by the people, our concep- 
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tions of public expenses and of public revenues must be modi- 
fied accordingly. The expenses of government must be estimated 
by the uses of government, and taxes must be assessed and col- 
lected on the moral basis of benefits conferred and services ren- 
dered. Then shall Cesar demand and the people shall render 
unto him the things which are Cesar’s. 


William W. McLane. 


New Haven, Conn. 


THE NEW NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


In no branch of theological science is reconstruction more 
necessary and urgent than in that of Natural Theology. 

Here there has been the greatest overturning of established 
ideas, and as a consequence, an undoubted perplexity exists as to 
what Nature really teaches concerning God, if, indeed, she has 
any definite and coherent revelation of Him to make to man. 

If the assertion were made that Nature has nothing certain 
and intelligible to tell us of God, it would awaken a pained protest. 
It seems quite impossible that science can have robbed Nature of 
her theology when we consider what power of revealing God Na- 
ture has possessed for men in all the ages. No higher illustra- 
tion of this is to be found than in the book of Job. There the 
revelation of God in Nature furnishes a sufficient answer to the 
darkest problem of human perplexity, and calms the malady of a 
soul in utmost distress. A man in severest agony of mind caused 
by the greatest possible pain and affliction, crying unto Heaven 
for light and redress, finds entire peace and assurance in that 
which the stars and the earth and the animal creation tell him 
of God. After the most intense mental suffering, torn by throes 
of doubt, Job accepts the testimony of Nature as both a vindi- 
cation of God’s providence and a revelation of his person. 
‘** Now mine eye seeth thee,” he exclaims with joy, after contem- 
plating some of those wonderful yet common manifestations of 
God with which Nature is replete. This was no poet's seda- 
tive for grief, no philosopher’s idealization of nature, it was the 
unveiling of God to one under the sternest discipline of afflict- 
tion, who would be content with no less an answer to his ques- 
tionings than God Himself. 

If natural theology is sufficient for such a result, it may be as- 
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sumed that the instinct which turns to Nature for a revelation 
of God is a true one. 

Has natural science robbed Nature of her power to satisfy this 
instinct ? Let us take the distinctive truth concerning God which 
Nature manifests to us, and see if they are annulled by the dis- 
coveries of science. These truths, if I interpret them aright, 
are : — 

1. The Transcendence of God. ‘“ For the invisible things of 
Him since the creation of the world are clearly seen, being per- 
ceived through the things that are made, even his everlasting power 
and divinity.” What Nature was to the uninstructed heathen 
mind she is to be to the developed Christian understanding, — 
a teacher of the divine omnipotence. In the case of the Old Tes- 
ment hero of affliction it was his inability to understand the pro- 
cesses by which such marvelous adaptations as he saw in Nature 
about him were produced that induced the profound sense of 
God which enveloped him and banished his doubts. The incom- 
prehensibility of Nature is one of her chief disclosures of God. 
It might seem that, with all that modern science has found out, 
the realm of the inscrutable had been taken captive. Not so. 
Is it not one of the great confessions of science that she cannot 
discover the origin of life? The borderland of mystery will never 
be crossed however far it is forced back upon the confines of the 
infinite. The scientist will always stand holding the flower in his 
hand, saying : — 

“ Little flower, but if I could understand 


What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 


There is a place where one must pause, at length, before the un- 
knowable, blinded by the intensity of the light. When science 
shall have turned her microscopes earthward and her telescopes 
heavenward until the sum of her knowledge is increased a thou- 
sandfold, if that is possible, the true confession of her wisest 
votaries will be : — 


‘* Lo, these are but the outskirts of his ways, 


And how small a whisper do we hear from Him!” 


It is not to be wondered at that in consequence of the so rapid 
discovery of knowable facts the presence of the unknowable has 
been forgotten, and that there survives so little reverence for 
Nature, or rather for God in Nature, and that a hardening in part 
hath therefore befallen Israel. God’s agents are not always his 
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interpreters, and those who read his writing do not always de- 
cipher his signature. That the tendency of scientific research 
has been “ to kill out wonder by knowledge to empty heaven of 
its gods and disenchant the universe,” is not the fault of Nature, 
but the result of an attitude of mind unsteadied and confused in 
vision by the rapidity of scientific conquest. “Even the glory 
and majesty of the heavens,” writes one who protests against the 
secularism of science, “ which bow down the childlike man in 
kneeling worship, no longer subdue the scientific soul aware of 
the mechanism that gives and maintains the motion of those 
bodies.” 

This phase of the scientific spirit is only transient and acci- 
dental. Irreverence is not a necessary characteristic even of 
those who are most ardent in the study of natural phenomena, as 
the lives of Kepler and Agassiz testify. A larger and less hasty 
induction will reveal to us that science has only discovered the 
transcendence of God the more clearly by confronting us more 
sharply with the territory where God works in his inscrutable ab- 
soluteness of power and wisdom. Nature is always testifying 
that God is above her. “In the beginning, God,” is her un- 
ceasing strain; “In the beyond, God,” its antiphonal. The true 
questioner always finds Nature referring him to some outside of 
herself. To know her is to know of God in his transcendent 
attributes. Infinite Wisdom alone can account for the mysteries 
of Nature, Infinite Power for her forces. The invisible things 
of Him are clearly seen. The paradox is an assertion, all the 
more forcible for its form, of an indestructible truth. 

2. Not less distinctly Nature reveals also the divine Jmma- 
nence. Until its recent submergence natural theology, following 
science, which had hitherto been chiefly engaged with the study of 
form, found the evidence of God in the mathematics of Nature, 
in design and adaptation. Now life has become the absorbing 
study of science. “ Laying aside his mathematical chart of Na- 
ture the scientist confronts her vitalities.” Generalizations, 
classifications, and nomenclatures have given place to investiga- 
tions into the operation of forces and the movement and develop- 
ment of sentient life. Theology, instead of busying herself, as 
she should have done, to query whether these new facts did not re- 
veal some new truths about God, has lent her strength to combat- 
ting them. It has been forgotten to ask if God may not be as truly 
revealed in the processes of life as in the painting of a feather or 


the structure of a crystal. Action is more wonderful than adapta- 
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tion. Life is more admirable than form. The very existence of 
life is a witness of God. This God-originated energy working its 
way, through his indwelling, into organisms ever more complex 
and perfect affords us a revelation of the divine immanence 
which powerfully corroborates theism. Paley’s watch-like Nature 
is nothing in its power to reveal God in comparison with this 
wondrous thing we call life, which God is everywhere displaying 
and perfecting. 

It is this truth of the divine immanence that pantheism has 
discerned in Nature, and discerning, been overmastered by it, to the 
losing of the consciousness of its great corollary, the transcend- 
ence. But despite their “ intoxication,” the pantheists have 
served theology well in bringing anew into recognition the “ feel- 
ing of a highest Being standing behind the phenomena as their 
true cause.” Had men kept closer to Nature this truth would 
never have been so far lost as it has been. Hollow and arti- 
ficial conceptions of God, based upon the deformed analogies of 
human government and human justice, would never have exer- 
cised such baneful sway in theology, had blinded eyes been open 
to the commentary which Nature affords to Revelation. Formal- 
ism would never have so far usurped the place of life in the 
church if, with Christ, the church had seen in Nature the con- 
tinual exaltation of life above form. Christianity must be, if 
it is the true and universal religion, so far a natural religion as 
to recognize fully the fact of the divine immanence both in Na- 
ture and in the human heart. 

The revelation which Nature makes of God above her and God 
within her is not all. 

3. He is there revealed as a God of Love. It is often inferred 
that Nature makes nothing known regarding the moral character 
of God. Yet the Psalmist finds abundant evidence therein of 
his “ goodness,” that is, of that desire toward his creation which 
has its fountain in love. Beneficence, the giving of gifts, lavish 
bestowal,— what truer expression of love exists? Nature is 
lavish to repletion, kind to a fault, — “to her favorites,” you say. 
No, to those who understand and obey her laws. The early sim- 
ple conception of Nature as a mother is truer than the modern 
one of Nature as a sphinx. True, she has many secrets which 
can be extorted from her only by dint of closest scrutiny and 
painstaking experiment, but she withholds the knowledge of her 
forces only till man is capable of using them. She never con- 
ceals nor begrudges. There is no such a thing as the conquest 
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of Nature. She is no enemy of man, but his benefactor. Food 
and sleep and warmth and healing, —these are the universal 
largesses of Nature which reveal the love of God. Disease and 
suffering are not natural, but unnatural, issuing from some in- 
fringement of natural laws. Even the great law of strife in the 
animal world, which seems so cruel and heartless, is held by so 
eminent a scientist as Mr. Wallace to be beneficent, and produc- 
tive of the largest good. “This struggle for existence,” he 
says, “really brings about the maximum of life and the enjoy- 
ment of life with the minimum of suffering and pain.” If this 
is atrue interpretation of that unceasing warfare which we see 
waging in Nature, — and I do not know why it may not be, — if 
God is working for the development of the higher life, and sacri- 
fices life only to gain it, how do all the jeremiads in which good 
men have lamented the carnage and misery of the animal world 
sink into silence! 

“‘ There is no destructive principle in Nature, for Nature through- 
outis pure, unclouded life,” exulted that famous philosopher of 
Germany, who said also: “I am related to Thee, and what I be- 
hold around me is related to me; all is life and blessedness, and 
regards me with bright spirit eyes, and speaks with spirit voices 
to my heart.” 

Unless a sense of the love of God toward his creation results 
from the observation of Nature, meaning by Nature “the in- 
tegrity of impression made by manifold natural objects,” it 
argues, I think, some defect of vision in the observer, physical or 
spiritual. And the more so, because Nature is not only benefi- 
cent, but beautiful. And beauty is the reflection of love. What- 
ever perversions have separated between love and beauty, in the 
creative idea the two are united. Love clothes itself in beauty as 
its own ordained and rightful garment. That Nature is won- 
drously beautiful needs neither argument nor illustration. That 
the forms of beauty which are everywhere visible are manifesta- 
tions of the divine love needs hardly more. Sunlight, that fairest 
and most universal revelation of God, is instinct and radiant with 
love. It carries the conviction of it to men’s hearts. The blue 
of the sky is love’s tenderness made visible. In all her myriad 
forms of beauty and of grace Nature bears witness of the love of 
her Author. 

Lest this should seem but a superficial assertion, let it be tested 
by facts apparently contradictory. For if there is beauty in Na- 
ture, there seems to be also ugliness ; if there is grace, so also 
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there seems to be deformity. So obstinate and irreconcilable do 
the facts of this nature appear that so superior a thinker as Dr. 
Bushnell felt obliged to abandon the position that God created 
Nature in the likeness of his own being. Instead of revealing 
the attributes of its creator, Dr. Bushnell conceives the purpose 
of creation to be to reveal man to himself, to body forth the char- 
acter of sin. He speaks of Nature as “to some wide extent, a 
realm of deformity and abortion, groaning with the discords of 
sin, and keeping company with it in the guilty pains of its apos- 
tasy.” And as the great theologian could not ignore the testimony 
of geology that forms of ugliness and cruelty antedated the ap- 
pearance of man, he de8ignates this representation of evil as “ an- 
ticipative ;”’ creation from the first looking toward sinful man as 
its occupant and possessor. For this theory there is, of course, 
much that is corroborative and suggestive, as, for example, that in 
the failure of so many blossoms to perfect themselves in fruit is a 
hint for man of what may come to pass in himself. But, as an 
interpretation of Nature, the theory is painfully deficient in 
sympathy with her. Dr. Bushnell seems to have ignored the fact 
that there is such a thing as grotesqueness as well as ugliness, 
and that strength may be armed as well as cruelty. Many of 
Nature’s most awkward and disproportioned creations are not 
abhorrent but pleasing, because they appeal to the sense of hu- 
mor.’ Charles Kingsley tells us of his intense amusement in 
watching a battle between two soldier crabs. Contrast the atti- 
tude toward Nature of Kingsley with that of the author of “ Na- 
ture and the Supernatural.” Writing to Wallace upon the ap- 
pearance of the latter’s work upon natural selection, Kingsley 
says: “I have never been able to get rid of the belief that the 
ugliest beast . . . and the most devilish has been created because 
it is beautiful and useful to some being or other.” In con- 
formity with this conviction, he taught his children “to love and 
handle gently, without disgust, all living things, — toads, frogs, 
beetles, — as works and wonders from the hand of a living God.” 
His little girl ran up to the open window of the dining-room 
one morning, holding a long, repulsive-looking worm in her hand, 
and saying, “Oh, daddy, look at this delightful worm!” 
Who.doubts that he has the truest understanding of Nature — 


“ Who loveth best 
All things both great and small.” 





He shall take up serpents, and Nature’s deadly things shall not 
hurt him. Of course it is not necessary that everything in Na- 
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ture should be equally beautiful for Nature as a whole to be an 
expression of the divine Beauty. Indeed, the presence of objects 
altogether wanting in beauty would not destroy the total impres- 
sion. If, however, there is positive ugliness in Nature there is 
undeniable contradiction. But this, we may confidently affirm, 
there is not. Ugliness is a quality not merely zsthetic, but moral. 
It belongs within the realm of the ethical. In the strictest sense, 
only the human face can be ugly, since that alone can express 
the motions of sin. In a more remote sense, the creations of 
man, his buildings, his modifications of Nature, his personal 
adornments, may be ugly, because expressive of the immorality 
which inheres in his fallen nature. Whatever is fresh from the 
hand of God cannot contain ugliness. It may not be beautiful, 
but it does not antagonize beauty. If not beautiful, it is at least 
admirable. It serves some beneficent end. This is not a mere 
dogma. Do we not feel in our saner moods that all things natural 
blend in a harmony of beauty? Do we ever feel a just contempt 
for natural objects such as we feel for some of man’s work, — ex- 
cept as we transfer human passion and evil into the natural cre- 
ation, and cause it to reflect our own perversity ? This it is which 
transforms harmless natural objects and creatures into threatening 
enemies, and finds ugliness and loathsomeness where God never 
saw them. We personify animals in our thought of them, and 
seeing them perform actions which in ourselves would spring from 
malignant and selfish motives, we attribute the like motives to 
them. The lion tearing his victim seems to us cruel, while he 
may be as innocent of any bloodthirsty intentions as we in cutting 
our beefsteak. For while it is possible that in the higher animals 
there may be the germ of a moral sense and impulses which are 
incipiently good and evil, still it is probable that the greater part, 
if not all, of that behavior in animals which we instinctively refer 
to satanic impulses is only the reflection of ourselves seen in them. 

If positive ugliness is, therefore, nowhere to be found in Nature, 
except as introduced by man, and Nature, in the “integrity of her 
impression,” is preéminently beautiful (although with a beauty 
harmonized in various degrees, and composed of shades both bril- 
liant and neutral), then it is not too much to assert that in that 
beauty and in the beneficence, which is even more apparent in 
Nature, the love of God is revealed to us. 


Undoubtedly this representation of the revelation of God in 
Nature as threefold is not exhaustive, but it may fairly claim 
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comprehensiveness, since all the absolute attributes of God are 
included either in the transcendence or the immanence, and all 
the moral attributes in love. 

I have necessarily represented these natural evidences of God 
in his transcendence, his immanence, his love, as obtained by 
reflection and deduction. But in truth it is by intuition that they 
make themselves most deeply felt. The true priest of Nature 
intuits God in Nature rather than argues from Nature to God. 
He feels the Presence. When Wordsworth wrote : — 

‘* To every natural form, rock, fruit, or flower . . . 
I gave a moral life .. . 
. and all 
That I beheld respired with inward meaning,” 


he discerned only, but did not interpret, the spiritual meaning 
which inheres in all natural objects. While very much is invisi- 
ble and inaudible to us, we all discern far more spiritual truth in 
Nature than we are conscious of, and the knowledge of God 
which we thus unwittingly gain is greater than we suppose. 


But natural theology finds its vindication not only in itself: it 
has also the seal of revelation. Christ sanctioned it, and incor- 
porated it into his teaching. How close and real Christ’s contact 
with Nature was has never been truly appreciated. At a time 
when the love of Nature had shriveled in the drought of legalism 
and sham, Christ came, a lover of the mountains and the fields, 
bidding men consider the flowers and the birds, likening his king- 
dom to the forces of Nature in its processes, taking his analogies 
of spiritual truth from the wind and the sun and the trees. And 
this sympathy with Nature was not superficial or sentimental, but 
founded on a deep and accurate insight into her laws and realities. 
Christ taught that transcendence of God over Nature which 
Nature herself proclaims. He was himself the incarnate Tran- 
scendence. His miracles are the great historical attestation of the 
divine transcendence. The winds and the waves were “re- 
buked ” by Him. Disease and death were set at naught. Yet He 
did not teach that God was above Nature without at the same 
time teaching that Nature was in perfect obedience to God, that 
her life was part of his life. The healing virtue which went forth 
from Him revealed his intimate union with Nature, even while it 
disclosed his superiority to her. The Deus ex machina conception 
finds no accordant syllable in Christ’s revelation of God. “My 
Father worketh hitherto and I work” are his words. That Na- 
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ture also manifests the divine love is Christ’s unmistakable 
testimony. The tenderness of the Father’s heart is evidenced in 
his clothing of the grass and his feeding of the birds, and in the 
unfailing and impartial benediction of the sunshine and the rain. 

These brief hints are more potent than any detailed didactic 
instruction would be to disclose Christ’s conception of the relation 
of Nature to God. They are enough to give us implicit reli- 
ance that Nature’s truth and God's truth, when rightly inter- 
preted, are harmonious and coincident. 


We have outlined the principal and elemental truths of natural 
theology. It remains to consider the “ doctrine of the last things ” 
in Nature. For natural theology has its eschatology also, and we 
are led naturally from the contemplation of Nature as she is to 
inquire concerning Nature as she shall be. 

Modern science has discovered to us that Nature is in process 
of steady advancement from imperfection to perfection, or rather 
(since there has never been anything in Nature in itself misshapen 
or imperfect), from the less perfect to the more perfect, from the 
simple in form to the manifold, from the less admirable to the 
more admirable. This law of development, necessitating as it 
does the subservience of the individual to the type and destruc- 
tion in order to construction, is that which Paul, viewing its nega- 
tive and forbidding aspect rather than its positive and hopeful 
side, denominated the law of “ vanity,” — that is, of instability, 
change, mortality. Looked at from this standpoint alone, Na- 
ture does seem to be groaning and travailing in pain together. 
But regarded from a higher standpoint, these are but the birth 
pangs of completer life and joy, and the mortality of Nature is 
swallowed up of life. Paul discerned this truth also, though afar 
off, for he speaks of the subjection of Nature as a subjection in 
hope, and joyfully looks forward to the time when, in the con- 
summation of Nature and man, this law of change shall have 
ceased to operate. In thus associating the perfection of Nature 
with that of man he displays the depth of his insight. For the 
closeness of man’s contact with Nature is such, the magnitude of 
his influence over her such, that the two must come to their con- 
summation together. To realize this, it is necessary only to con- 
sider the alterative power of man over Nature, evidenced in the 
extent to which, in his sin, he has thwarted and ravaged Nature. 

** Man pursues his victims,” says George P. Marsh, “ with reck- 
less destructiveness ; and while the sacrifice of life by the lower 
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animals is limited by the cravings of appetite, he unsparingly per- 
secutes, even to extirpation, thousands of organic forms which he 
cannot consume.” And Bushnell says: “ Not all the winds and 
storms and seas and seasons of the world have done so much to 
revolutionize the earth as man, the power of an endless life, has 
done since the day he came forth upon it and received dominion 
over it.” 

So long as man remained uncivilized and unredeemed, his 
power over Nature was mainly productive only of destruction and 
disaster. It is largely so now. But in proportion as men ap- 
proach nearer the manifestation of the sons of God, the more does 
their influence tend to the enrichment, development, and _beautifi- 
eation of Nature. Together mankind and Nature go on toward 
perfection, each advancing independently towards its distinct 
goal, yet each aiding the other, and God working through both. 

Thus are we inevitably led to the conviction that as man has an 
eternal life and destiny, so likewise has Nature. Persistently and 
affectionately has man, in his conceptions of the other world, 
transferred Nature in her lovelier and dearer aspects thitherward, 
with him. Gold and precious stones have formed the material for 
the construction of his heavenly city. The crystal stream, the 
flowers, the grass of living green, have watered and clothed the 
celestial fields through which his vision of anticipation leads him. 

This is not mere fancy. Nature must be perduring, or the 
Creator has puzzled us with shifting phantoms. Not that material 
Nature must needs continue forever. The elements may be con- 
sumed with fervent heat, or all animate life may perish in the chill 
atmosphere of a cooling planet, or 

“the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit [may] dissolve, 

And, like an insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind.” 
But the creative ideas which constitute the reality of all things 
must remain. The patterns of things in the mount cannot be 
lost. The very meaning of Nature is the Becoming the About to 
be. That has been her character from the very primordial germ. 
The promise of her eternal perfection will not fail. 

“ For all that moveth doth in change delight : 
But thenceforth all shall rest eternally 


With Him that is the God of Sabaoth hight : 
O that great Sabaoth God, graunt me that Sabbath’s sight.” 


John Wright Buckham. 


SaLem, Mass. 
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PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY.—A STUDY OF HIS 
GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


‘It is not alone in centennial periods that a great poet should abide in the 
hearts of the people. A great poet is for all time.” —Mavu.tson Towers. 


THE story of the tragedy which ended the life of Shelley with 
all its rich promise, has been told so often, and with such thrilling 
power, that we feel as though it happened but yesterday, and yet 
seventy years have passed since the waves of the Gulf of Spezzia 
swallowed up all that was mortal of this greatest lyrical poet of 
England. The world which lost so much on that fatal 8th July, 
1822, did not realize its loss then ; but as these years have passed, 
Shelley’s work has been growing more and more into the affec- 
tions of the English people. The whole character of the recent 
observance of his centenary proves that it is not alone the im- 
mortal work of the poet that has survived the stress of time, but 
that the nearness of the spirit of the man himself has been felt; 
that he inspires in the hearts of all who know him well a strong 
feeling of loyalty and fervent sympathy. 

But Shelley’s centenary has awakened interest even outside the 
circle of his more ardent admirers. It shows not only that the 
spell of his poetry has still its potent charm, but that, in spite of 
this poet’s error, and the imperfection of his thought, the world’s 
aspiration is tending more and more towards the realization of 
many of his ideals. 

Few poets have been the subject of such extremes of opinion as 
Shelley. His biographers have, as a rule, assumed the attitude of 
either unqualified admiration or violent condemnation. But Shel- 
ley is not a man to dismiss with a brief line of either panegyric 
or severe censure. To be just to him, to recognize the alternate 
strength and weakness of his nature, to acknowledge the rare 
charm and beauty of his character, and yet not be blind to his 
serious faults and errors; to feel to the utmost the enchantment 
of the spell the poet weaves for us, and yet to remember that the 
social and political opinions of the man were oftentimes false, 
wrong in tendency, and fruitful of disaster to himself and to 
others, — in a word, to understand Shelley, — is much more diffi- 
cult than those who have but a superficial knowledge of his life 
would suppose. 

Shelley’s striking characteristics were due to a physical and 
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intellectual organization very different from ordinary men. He 
had an ardent, nervous temperament, wonderfully sensitive to im- 
pressions ; these impressions had the power to cause rapt, exalted 
moods, or equally intense pain and depression. Every nerve in 
his body seemed to vibrate in harmony with his mental percep- 
tions. The poetical faculty and the poetical temperament seemed 
to be one with Shelley. The old Greeks who used the words 
frenzy, inspiration, rapture, when they spoke of their poets, would 
have applied all these terms to him. His magnificent outbursts 
of song were wholly spontaneous, the creations of his moments of 
inspiration wholly without effort or affectation. 

Shelley’s imagination was not only incessantly active, but was, 
at times, heated to the verge of ecstasy. This glowing excitement 
gave rise to those remarkable delusions and hallucinations about 
which there has been so much discussion. To use his own words, 
he was constantly subject to that state of mind in which ideas 
may be supposed to assume the force of sensation, “through the 
confusion of thought with the objects of thought, and excess of 
passion animating the creations of the imagination.” And yet 
Shelley’s mind was wonderfully clear and strong in its analytic 
powers. The common idea that such a mind cannot be poetical 
in the highest sense is refuted in his case. Shelley was poet to 
the very root and fibre of his being, but he was also a logician 
and a philosopher. His argumentative writings rank high, and 
show decided power. 

Berlioz once said that “the peculiar nature of certain men gives 
the key to their extraordinary life, which in its turn affords an 
explanation of their fate.” With the enthusiasm with which 
Shelley inspires us there is always blended a strange feeling of 
pain. The magnetism of his personal character appeals to us, 
wins us, takes us captive. In certain moods, however, regret at 
the man’s sorrows and failures seems almost to overwhelm the 
sense of the poet’s splendid achievement. But the struggles and 
the pain of these great poetic natures purchase “ light and move- 
ment for humanity.” Shelley’s brief life of earnest intention and 
such impassioned seeking has been, therefore, not only a warning, 
but an inspiration. : 

Dean Stanley contrasts Wordsworth the poet of nature and of 
the human heart with Wordsworth the narrow Tory and High 
Churchman of his later years, and then goes on to say: “In all 
these cases it is the poet who is the real man, the theologian and 
politician are only the temporary mask and phase.” 
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If this could only be said of Shelley with equal truth! Shelley 
the politician and the social iconoclast was not less the real man 
than Shelley the poet ; for his revolutionary principles were linked 
with every manifestation of his genius and every aspiration of his 
soul. This is one reason why the personality of this fair and 
radiant spirit is a source not only of fascination but of perplexity. 
The problem is how to harmonize these revolutionary principles 
of Shelley with the beauty of. his moral character. 

Shelley’s political and social opinions would not need to be em- 
phasized had they resulted in mere theories or vague ideals and 
rapturous visions ; but they not only influenced every poem, but 
Shelley accepted them as a rule of conduct both for himself and 
for others. They seemed to him so undeniably true that he felt 
that he had but to express them with all his fiery eloquence to 
have them adopted at once. The sole justification for certain of 
his actions, if justification there be, rests just here upon this un- 
faltering conviction of the truth of his belief. To him there 
seemed to be no sin in leaving his wife when he had ceased to 
love her, and taking to his heart Mary Godwin. 

Shelley never felt the self-condemnation we would naturally ex- 
pect from a man like him ; and yet his ethical creed and his appli- 
cation of it to his own life were an indirect cause of much of that 
sadness which finds such pathetic expression in his verse. When 
we consider what England was under the Georges, we feel that 
Shelley had abundant reason to wish to improve the existing con- 
dition of things. But while ardently longing to do good to men, 
and willing at all times to sacrifice himself for the welfare and 
happiness of others, his passion for reforming the world resulted 
in little else than sorrow to himself. He did not begin his warfare 
against the cherished beliefs and traditions of society in the right 
way. He persisted from the first in putting himself wrong with 
the very people most capable of appreciating his rare and fine 
spirit. The world will always, and justly too, have a strong case 
against a man who will write as Shelley did in his notes to “ Queen 
Mab.” The critics were just in their condemnation of many things 
in that audacious poem; but they were not just in assailing the 
personal character of the writer when they knew absolutely nothing 
about him. “ You were all mistaken about Shelley,” said Byron 
in a letter to Murray. “ He was, without exception, the best and 
least selfish man I ever knew.” Such praise from a cynic like 
Byron is worth far more than all Leigh Hunt’s tender and affec- 
tionate words. And after Shelley’s death Byron wrote: “ There 
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is another man gone about whom the world was ill-naturedly and 
ignorantly and brutally mistaken. It will, perhaps, do him justice 
now, when he ean be no better for it.” 

Shelley was too sensitive to endure this repulse from the world 
without grief and pain. The saddest thing about it all is that he 
seemed utterly incapable of attributing it to the right cause. 
One rare excellence of his character was that the calumnies 
which wrung his heart never made -him cynical, never made him 
lose trust in humanity. In some respects he was like a child, with 
a child’s rich jove for others and faith in himself; with a child’s 
inconsistencies also, and rash impulses. That these impulses did 
not oftener lead him astray shows the essential purity of his 
nature. 

We must always remember that Shelley died before he reached 
his maturity. He was cut off from life by a sudden storm on the 
mysterious and relentless sea before his marvelous powers had 
been completely harmonized, before he had emancipated his soar- 
ing genius from the trammels of a false philosophy. This fact 
must never be ignored in any explanation of Shelley’s failures, 
both as an artist andaman. This short space of time —less than 
thirty years—in which he dreamed his beautiful dreams was 
doubtless the cause of much that we find incomplete and immature 
in his work ; much that is painful in his life. 

But the haste and impulse of youth are apparent most of all in 
his political and social views. His ardent love for truth and his 
desire to emancipate society from the thralldom of cant and tra- 
dition made him publicly proclaim certain ideas of reform before 
he had fully tested their expediency. He was in error as to his 
estimate of what constitutes the best for man, and he was blind 
to certain large and broad phases of truth which, had he seen, 
would have prevented much of his sorrow, and would have also 
rounded out and made more perfect his genius. 

When we attempt to form any judgment of Shelley’s character 
or of his poetical work, we find ourselves always inclined to lay 
stress upon his peculiar views of life and its relations and obliga- 
tions, and upon the development of his nature under their influ- 
ence. These opinions are directly traceable to the political agita- 
tions of his time; these in turn reacted on his art. His poetry 
cannot be considered apart from himself or from his philosophy. 
He impressed his personality upon his poetry, and it is not to be 
appreciated, nor even understood, without constant reference to 
his own aspirations and ideals. 
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But even in his own brief life we notice a change and a progress 
in his philosophical views as the years passed. It is impossible to 
keep from dreaming of what Shelley would have become had more 
years been granted him. Doubtless he would have outlived many 
of his errors of opinion, and those phases of truth to which his 
youth was blind would have burst upon him later with radiancy 
of glory. It is the lack of the full, rich spiritual experience 
which Shelley’s soul seemed peculiarly fitted to enjoy, that gives 
to much of his poetry such an impression of sadness. He was 
always straining his eyes for a supreme vision which never came. 
Hence we see in his life discord, often, instead of harmony ; 
feverish unrest, instead of tranquillity. 

Shelley was a poet inspired by high thoughts and ideals, but he 
lacked that calm judgment which should distinguish a teacher of 
men; and Shelley aimed to be teacher and prophet as well as 
poet. This was also Wordsworth’s aim; but Wordsworth was a 
man who knew just what he wanted to get from life, and he went 
direct to his goal, — calm, serene, masterful. Shelley was erratic 
and changeable, —the prey, not the master, of an imagination 
which often led him beyond the limits which should restrain even 
the most daring and soaring intellect, beyond that point where 
life’s perspective can be viewed aright. When the gods grant 
the divine gift of genius, there is sometimes wanting some equi- 
poise of faculties which is indispensable to the perfect guidance, as 
well as perfect enjoyment of the gift. Certainly Shelley’s errors 
can be explained in no other way. 

But when we for one moment forget our own moral standards, 
well-grounded though chey may be, and strive to reach the point 
where Shelley stood, and look through his eyes, we must give 
credit for motive and intention, and we must be willing to acknow- 
ledge with Robert Browning: “* Whatever Shelley was, he was 
with an admirable sincerity. It was not always truth that he 
thought and spoke; but in the purity of truth he spoke and 
thought always.” 

And so in any biography of Shelley, he himself would wish the 
whole truth to be told of the one great mistake of his life. He 
himself would never wish to be vindicated at the expense of the 
poor wife whose happiness suffered such shipwreck. 

When one biographer speaks of Shelley as a god dwelling upon 
Olympian heights, and another as a saint in the wilderness of this 
world, they do Shelley’s cause more harm than the wholesale con- 
demnation of men like Jeaffreson. Such extremes of opinion per- 
plex criticism and tend to blur moral distinctions. 
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It is always painful to say anything in condemnation of Shelley, — 
he had so much magnetism and charm; he had so many endear- 
ing qualities of mind and heart; he was so great in spite of his 
frailties. It is that very greatness which makes the evil in his life 
more emphatic. It stands out in dark relief on a background of 
radiant light. 

In spite, however, of his defects the world will always be tempted 
to idealize Shelley, because he was both an ideal poet and a poet 
of ideals ; and it will be in his poetry that we, at this end of the 
nineteenth century, will find an ever fresh source of pleasure. 
The test of his service to humanity will not be his social and 
political creed; but it will be that work of his great and com- 
manding genius, — those immortal lyrics which are, as Coleridge 
says : — 

“ Orphie songs indeed, — 
Songs divine of high and passionate thoughts, 
To their own music chanted.” 


It is doubtless because of his political creed that Matthew 
Arnold said that Shelley is a “ beautiful and ineffectual angel, 
beating in the void his luminous wings in vain.” The figure is 
fine, but it is misleading because only partially true. Shelley, 


the impassioned seeker of a new and better world, did fail in his 
schemes for reforming man because his defective philosophy of life 
did not have for him what he sought. He failed because his 
natural mission was to create, not to destroy, and death came 
before he had attained that serene wisdom which would have made 
him capable of fulfilling his high mission. But his work, as it 
stands, has very decided power, in spite of Matthew Arnold’s fine 
phrase. 

When a man writes that which lives in the minds of men long 
after he himself is dust, this can hardly be questioned. The fame 
of Shelley has been steadily increasing since his death in the same 
proportion as the world has grown in charity and liberality of 
opinion. It is necessary to exercise this liberality of opinion to- 
wards Shelley, for there is so much in his work with which the 
moral sentiment of this age cannot be in sympathy. But in spite 
of this, he is so perfect an artist, there is in his poetry such lofty 
aspiration and imaginative strength, such witchery of language 
and wondrous lyrical sweep, that we have no hesitation in assign- 
ing to Shelley a place among the great poets of the world. 

One test of the highest poetry is when a man chooses it to be 
the companion of his best hours. Shelley himself says that “ poe- 
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try is the record of the best and happiest moments of the happiest 
and best minds.” Therefore, the highest poetry is not that which 
merely entertains, not even that which instructs, but that which 
appeals to the best in man’s nature, and makes that best respon- 
sive. Judged bya standard such as this we will find that the 


poetry of Wordsworth stands immeasurably higher than that of 
Shelley. 

Another test of the highest poetry is whether it is fruitful, as 
Matthew Arnold would say, in the application of ideas to life, 
whether it tends to elevate men and teaches them to live better. 
Judged by this we will find that the work of Browning or Tenny- 
son is higher than that of Shelley. 

But he is a benefactor to the race who kindles enthusiasm ; who 
lifts the soul above the influence of selfish ambition and absorp- 
tion in the mere occupations of the hour; who inspires love for 
high ideals of human character ; who teaches the secrets and un- 
folds the varied loveliness of nature. This Shelley has done. We 
cannot find in his poetry those large and broad views of life and 
duty, that calm, serene faith, that repose to the spirit that we find 
in Wordsworth. But there are in Shelley so many glimmerings of 
the truth which in Wordsworth shine in perfection, that there is 
more resemblance between these two great poets than between 
Shelley and Byron, who are more frequently classed together. 

But comparisons between the work of different men are mis- 
leading, because in some cases one poet, even though the mass of 
his work may rank lower than another, will give us what that 
other has not to give. 

Some of Shelley’s work (though this part is limited in range) 
applies to life and its interests and activities; much of it instructs 
as well as entertains; some of it, even, is of the kind to be the 
companion of our best hours. In our estimate of what Shelley 
has done for the world it is best to entirely divest ourselves of 
any thoughts of other poets. He stands alone for certain unique 
poetical qualities. He has treated nature and man’s existence as 
no poet before or since has done. He has spiritualized the one 
and idealized the other, and treated both in a mood of mystical 
rapture which is unequaled. 

Mary Russell Mitford in her “ Recollections” calls one of her 
chapters Poetry that Poets Love, and under this she classes that 
of Landor, Leigh Hunt, Shelley, and Keats. To none of these poets 
can the words be applied more fitly than to Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Shelley’s poetry is not popular with the multitude, for the reason 
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that his genius soars so high and breathes so fine anair. A worldly, 
or a self-absorbed, or an indolent mind, will find little in Shelley 
to interest him. Some people make popularity a test of greatness ; 
but this is one of the falsest ideas that has ever influenced criti- 
cism. It makes no difference to those who cherish Shelley’s work 
whether few or many take the same delight in reading him. His 
greatness is unaltered by it. For the appreciation of some forms 
of the highest poetry men must be more or less prepared. Certain 
spiritual and intellectual processes must take place before they 
will respond at once with glad recognition to the beauty or the truth 
of the poet’s utterance. The subtle thread of Shelley’s thought 
cannot be grasped unless the reader has a certain amount of 
imaginative insight. Nor can his peculiar method of treating na- 
ture be appreciated by any one not sensitive to impressions. 
The reader must be sensitive, also, to music of rhythm and beauty 
of phrase before he can fully enjoy the poet’s rare mastery of 
language. 

If, when thus prepared, the reader fails to appreciate Shelley, 
the fault is the poet’s, not his. That imaginative power which 
makes Shelley’s poetry such a rich heritage sometimes makes him 
lose his grasp of realities; his feelings often carry him away on a 
rapturous flight of song beyond the sphere where thought can trace 
him. And the language with which he paints a scene or describes 
the manifold emotions of his soul is sometimes so overloaded with 
images and.-dazzling metaphors that it is involved and obscure. 
Shelley received impressions in a white glow of emotion. He wrote 
when the frenzy was upon him, and he did’ not stop to change 
what he first wrote. His very spontaneity and freedom from affec- 
tation, which is one of his rare excellences, is also the cause of 
much of that obscurity which prevents many from enjoying him. 

But Shelley’s best work appeals at once with irresistible charm 
to a certain class of readers. We read him, and we return to him 
again and again with much of that delight which thrills us when 
we listen to some of the immortal music of the masters. Shelley 
is both poet and musician. He has a perfect sense of sound and 
of the complex sweetness and harmony of rhythm. There is 
witchery in his mere words, even apart from his thought. 

Of all forms and variations of metre, and these suit the ideas 
and emotions expressed, and change and interchange with enchant- 
ing effect, Shelley has proved himself a perfect master. He has 
enriched the English language as much as any poet, more perhaps 
than any poet of modern times. His epithets, his adjectives, his 
illuminating criticism in his prose works as well as in his poems, 
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deserve to be noticed in any analysis of Shelley’s power. His 
prose style is never obscure. It is clear and limpid, concise and 
logical, as well as eloquent; it is all that a prose style should 
be. Had he never written one line of verse, he would have won 
distinction for his delightful Essays and Letters. 

But it is not because he is such a master of form that we find 
so much in Shelley. His charm is hard to analyze. We like to 
enjoy its effect, without giving even to ourselves too definite an 
explanation. Any very learned investigation into the nature of 
Shelley’s art and Shelley’s interpretation of beauty reminds us 
of the speech of Mephistopheles in which he compares philoso- 
phers to idlers standing by the loom, and explaining at great 
length that the web must be such as it is because it could not be 
otherwise. He adds, that he had always noticed that these phi- 
losophers never did any weaving themselves! Much has been 
written about Shelley’s poetry which is of interest. The essays 
by Brooke, Hutton, Masson, and the rest, are valuable as literary 
criticism ; but they often write with the supposition of quite an 
extensive knowledge on the reader’s part of the poet’s complex 
personality and of the facts of his life. The essay is yet to be 
written which will, by its simple reasoning and apt quotation, 
prove to a reader who does not know much about Shelley, that 
he must read him, he cannot help himself, he cannot rest till he 
has pierced the sense of the poet’s thought and allowed the poet’s 
music to live within his soul. That point gained, then all that 
has been written about Shelley will be a source of great intellee- 
tual pleasure. 

It is hard, as we said, to put into definite words the various 
qualities of Shelley’s genius which find expression in his best 
work. He once said of his own writings: “ They are little else 
than visions which impersonate my own apprehensions of the beau- 
tiful and just; they are dreams of what ought to be and may be.” 

If we take his own words as a starting point, we might say that 
his apprehension of the beautiful found expression in that nature- 
poetry which is unlike that of any other poet of his age; and his 
dreams of what ought to be and may be produced that poetry in 
which he treats of the “ moralities of the heart in their relation 
to the progress of mankind.” There is, therefore, with him a 
poetry of nature and a poetry of man, both vague and unsubstan- 
tial, — dreams, he calls them, but nevertheless of permanent value. 
And there is a third element in his art, the rapturous and passion- 
ate expression of his own personal feeling which modifies both his 
treatment of nature and his views of humanity. 
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That Shelley was a destructive as well as a creative artist the 
whole record of his life shows, and the explanation is to be found 
in the peculiar characteristics of his time. All those poets who, 
at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, made their age the most glorious in English letters with 
the single exception of the reign of Elizabeth, felt the stress of 
those ideas which ushered in a new political era, and laid the 
foundation of the more extended liberty and the wider reforms of 
our own age. 

In 1792, the year of Shelley’s birth, not only France, but all 
Europe, was on the eve of a great and terrible struggle, — the 
climax had finally come. Did some of the lurid light which was 
dawning in the streets of Paris penetrate to that peaceful room at 
Field Place, Sussex, where the little English boy lay sleeping in 
his beautiful mother’s arms? Did the spirit of warfare, of fierce 
indignation against tyranny and injustice, of impatience under the 
control of governments and creeds and social restraints which 
afterwards distinguished Shelley, come to him then on wings 
across the Channel? 

Southey and Wordsworth had felt the influence of the demo- 
cratic illumination which preceded the definite revolution of this 
time. They had seen the birth of the great enthusiasms of 1789 ; 
but their faith that a better day was dawning had been shattered 
by the unexpected destruction of the good as well as the evil. 
Shelley, born later, when the unrest of the age had reached its 
climax, had an enthusiasm for ideals which no disappointing real- 
ity had ever power to shake. We see in him the fullest and most 
undeviating expression of the revolutionary spirit that has ever 
appeared among English poets. He embodied in his whole life 
the ideal principles of the Revolution, and his poetry was fash- 
ioned and controlled by it. 

Though Shelley was a dreamer, he had essentially — 


“The spirit of the years to come, 
Yearning to mix itself with life.” 


He studied all the practical movements of the day, he felt the 
wants of the age. The evils which he saw everywhere — the 
degradation of the poor, the oppression of woman, the tyranny 
and injustice of the strong — pressed like a weary weight on his 
earnest nature. The empty symbolism of a formal religion, the 
stern, relentless, loveless creed of Calvinism, stirred his indignant 
spirit to its depths. And he used his magnificent powers in the 
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attempt to change it all. This led him at first to write many po- 
litical pamphlets in prose; to mix himself up in Irish affairs; 
and to assail many cherished traditions with audacious unbelief 
and defiant scorn. In the poems “Queen Mab” and “The Re- 
volt of Islam” Shelley’s revolutionary spirit found its fullest 
expression. 

In his hatred of tyranny Shelley wished to abolish governments, 
In his hatred of the conception of God which animated the pre- 
vailing theology he wished to abolish priests and religion. In his 
desire for liberty he wished to uproot law and abolish those social 
conventions which are the crystallization of the world’s experience, 
and have their foundation in natural moral instincts. Shelley for- 
got this when he audaciously proclaimed ‘the whole past move- 
ment of humanity to have been wrong, and his intention to arrest 
it and shift its very wheels.” His poetry of revolt is not only 
against undoubted evils, but against these moral ideas instinctive 
in the race. 

Shelley expressed a great and important truth when he insisted 
that where love is not present the marriage bond is slavery. Had 
he, instead of seeking, on that account, to sweep away marriage, 
used his majestic eloquence in favor of marriage based only upon 
love, — love constant, untiring in its devotion, unchangeable amid 
all stress and shock, — then Shelley would have won a place among 
the greatest moral teachers of the world. Had he embodied such 
a beautiful creed in his own life, then his influence for good would 
be almost immeasurable. 

But Shelley’s impassioned adherence to certain noble ideas, un- 
daunted by adverse criticism, wins our sympathy and admiration. 
His enthusiastic belief in human progress, in the possibility, nay 
the certainty, of the race ultimately attaining the highest virtue, 
makes Shelley’s poetry of great value. To be sure, he was in error 
in his methods for the attainment of this great result. And yet 
we feel the thrill of his emotion, of his glowing, fervent passion 
for justice and truth, love and brotherhood, all through his verse. 
It throbs and palpitates in nearly every poem. He believed that 
man could be perfected so as to expel evil from his own nature 
and from the greater part of the creation by simply willing that 
there should be no evil. The inherent weakness of Shelley’s sys- 
tem of thought was that he erred in so many of his views of what 
would perfect man’s nature, and bring about the reign of love and 
holiness he desired. When he saw the evils in marriage and in 
the prevailing religion, and wished to sweep away both from the 
future history of the world, his mistake was that in seeking to de- 
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stroy the faith of others he did not make good his claim that his 
proposed substitutes were better. He did not put a higher, nobler 
law in the place of the laws which he felt were at odds with love. 
He forgot that construction — building up — is the most gracious 
office of reform. But Shelley had no sure anchorage for his beau- 
tiful ideals for man. His poetry misses that inspiration which arises 
from “the seeing of truth, not the mere seeing of a lie.” His ne- 
gations prevent his work from having that force it should have, 
and they narrow his range in the realm of art. 

And so, notwithstanding his rapturous praise of all the moral 
graces which beautify character and tend towards happiness, Shel- 
ley does not stir the human heart to its depths. He does not cre- 
ate the highest resolves, nor inspire man’s enthusiasm “ to live the 
bondman of duty in the light of truth.” Shelley did not have the 
foundation for an absolute ethical faith “derived from an author- 
ity in the Invisible.” His spiritual development was tending that 
way. That he died before that development came makes his ethi- 
cal work so imperfect. Another cause for the imperfection of that 
work is that his aspiration refers often to a sphere apart from 
human life. His ethical ideal is too abstract. ‘“ He recoiled from 
the world of living reality, he had not penetrated to the world of 
unseen strength. His imagination remained suspended between 
the two, wielding a wonderful power over ideal essences.” 

Thanks be to this poet even for this. Those of his readers who 
are sensitive to ideals will respond to his influence at once. He 
sends a thrill through every nerve, he has a charm which never 
ceases to weave its spell. But when they surrender themselves to 
the magnetism of Shelley, they must not “expect to be satisfied, 
but rest content with being stimulated.” 

This, then, is Shelley’s power as a poet of man. He is a true 
prophet of continual progression towards an age — 

“of endless peace 


Which Time is fast maturing, 
Which will swiftly, surely come.” 


“ Miserable indeed would the world become were this ideal of 
righteousness ever entirely lost.” 

The philosophical bent of Shelley’s mind which led him to make 
these ethical questions the main inspiration of his song was also 
the cause of his incessant investigation of all the problems which 
concern man’s origin, existence and destiny. 


“ Nature’s vast frame, the web of human life, 
Birth and the grave.” 
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Of this unfathomable world of ours he says in “ Alastor: ” — 


“T have loved 
Thee ever, and thee only; I have watched 
Thy shadow, and the darkness of thy steps, 
And my heart ever gazes on the depth 
Of thy deep mysteries.” 


And he has pondered much on what Wordsworth calls — 


“That superior mystery 
Our vital frame, so fearfully devised, 
And the dread soul within.’’ 


This desire to penetrate the mysteries which cluster around 
man’s heart of hearts led Shelley in his youth to devote himself 
to science with passionate eagerness. It was more the romantic 
side of science, akin to magic. It Jed him also to try and do some- 
what as Faust did, — raise the Earth-Spirit, to win from it wonder- 
ful secrets. 

Perhaps it was because Nature did not reveal to him her “ in- 
most sanctuary ” that he was driven at first to believe in material- 
ism. Fortunate for Shelley’s art that his belief changed. The 
poetical mind can find no nourishment in such a cold, dead creed. 
The artist “loves to conceive of the Universe, not as dead but 
alive. Into that belief Shelley in hours of inspiration continually 
rose, and his work is seldom more impassioned and beautiful than 
in the passages where he feels and believes in this manner.” 

This living universe, this mighty earth, which — 

“From sea and mountain, city and wilderness, 


In vesper low, or joyous orison, 
Lifts still its solemn voice,” 


has inspired some of the sublimest poetry of modern times. 

At the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth 
century there was not only political hope and reaction from hope, 
the result of the promise and the failure of the French Revolu- 
tion, but there was a new spirit abroad that had been troubling 
the waters of English poetry. That poetic outburst which made 
the age so notable, and produced so many poets of the very first 
rank, had been the result of a literary revolution which had 
begun years before with Cowper, and was now nearing its culmi- 
nation in the work of Wordsworth. 

Shelley felt all the influences of this revolution in his poetic art. 
To him, as well as to Wor lsworth, “a new revelation was in- 
trusted.” It differed not in kind, but in range and depth. It 
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was a revelation of true spiritual import, and the result was a 
poetry of nature, — new, sublime, and manifold in its forms. 

Shelley does not penetrate as far as Wordsworth into the secret 
of nature which deepens and enlarges our knowledge of man. He 
has not the human sympathy, nor Wordsworth’s delight in con- 
templating the perfect harmony between nature and the mind of 
man. Natural forms and aspects are more often considered apart 
from man, as in his exquisite lyric “ The Cloud,” or in those songs 
in “ Prometheus” descriptive of dawn and sunset, or in Panthea’s 
Hymn to Asia and Asia’s matchless answer. Then Shelley often 
looks at nature as bearing relation to his own personal emotion. 
He obtrudes self, a separate fantasy, in the midst of the loveliness 
and the mystery. Nature shares man’s moods and has an almost 
human participation in his joy and griefs, and in its varied aspects 
is thus made typical of human experience. 

But there were times when Shelley’s heart beat in such mystic 
sympathy with the beauty of Nature that her life became, as it 
were, interpenetrated with his own, and his personal feelings were 
entirely lost to view. His inspiration soared the highest when 
this was the case, and his studies of certain of the larger aspects 
of Nature, of some of her sublimer forms, are simply superb. We 
have no space to quote in illustration of this, but we would ask 
the reader to note especially Shelley’s description of the clouds 
and of the sky-changes, of the sunsets, and of the dawns before 
sunrise, of the storms on mountains and on the sea. Has poet 
ever before touched into life such impalpable, illusive, fleeting 
qualities of certain beautiful appearances in the sky? Has any 
artist matched Shelley in his description of the approaching storm 
in his “* Ode to the West Wind”? And while reading these deserip- 
tions, which are scientifically true, and at the same time irradiated 
by the poet’s keen and swift imagination, study also Stopford 
Brooke’s fine analysis of Shelley’s powers in this respect. He has 
certainly not given Shelley too high praise. 

Shelley defined poetry as the expression of the imagination. 
His own poetry proves his definition, for we feel that his primary 
and dominant faculty is imagination, — both observant and crea- 
tive. It is: this power which even more than his hopes for man 
“of high intent” which makes his poetry the rich heritage we 
believe it to be. It irradiates and transforms every object of his 
contemplation, it gives form and color to the abstract thoughts 
which allure him, it enables him to express what is well-nigh in- 
expressible, it gives him insight into the very heart of outward 
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things. He has not only this exquisite sensibility to all the phases 
of nature, his soul being in touch with all beauty, but he could 
refashion these impressions, combine them into something still 
more beautiful, more ideal, more ethereal. His genius is pecu- 
liarly sensitive to spiritual influences, pierces beneath the “ shows 
of things” to the essential principle of which they are composed, 
and “submits these to the desires of the mind.” Therefore, as 
Bacon would say, “his poetry doth raise and erect the mind by 
having some participation of divineness.” 

Shelley’s imagination is soaring, aspiring, and comprehensive, 
but sometimes it soars too far. It is not always in perfect equi- 
librium with his other intellectual faculties. Always kingly and 
magisterial, it is sometimes despotic. It is this which makes cer- 
tain parts of his poetry almost unreadable. His impalpable dis- 
tinctions, his etherealized thought, cannot always be grasped. He 
spiritualizes the results of his observation of outward things, but 
sometimes the process is carried so far that he records vague im- 
pressions, subtle creations of his own dreams and trances as real 
objects. At such times his imagination is despotic. 

Mickiewicz once said to Margaret Fuller: “ Chopin talks with 
spirit and gives us the Ariel view of the universe.” Did not 
Shelley do this, too? We think we have laid our hands upon 
- him, and he is off again, soaring and singing, higher still and 
higher, springing from earth, up, up, into the clouds, — this 
scorner of the ground. 

Shelley’s belief in regard to the source of nature was vague and 
fluctuating. His soul was never steadfast in one unalterable and 
comforting faith. It was ever the subject of restless change and 
doubt, — feverishly longing for and seeking in nature and in his 
own beautiful mind that which alone can be found in God. But 
we notice all through his life development and growth. Had he 
lived, the faith which would have rounded out and perfected his 
genius would doubtless have come to his waiting heart. Even in 
his headstrong youth, when he so falsely called himself Atheist, 
he sang of the Spirit of Nature, — 

“ The pure diffusion of thy essence throbs 
Alike in every human heart. Thou 
Life of interminable multitudes ; 
Soul of those mighty spheres 
Whose changeless paths through Heaven’s deep silence lie ; 
Soul of that smallest being, 
The dwelling of whose life 
Is one faint April sun-gleam.” 
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In his famous “* Hymn to Intellectual Beauty ” he speaks of some 
“unseen Power which floats though unseen among us.” Later 
on, in “ Adonais,” this power becomes the Eternal One that re- 
mains while 

“The many change and pass, . . . 
That light whose smile kindles the Universe, 
That Beauty in which all things work and move.” 

In his prose fragment “ The Coliseum” occur these lines. A 
blind father is speaking to his daughter: “ And this is love. 
This is the religion of Eternity. ...O Power! thou which inter- 
penetratest all things, and without which this glorious world were 
a blind and formless chaos. Love, — Author of good, God, King, 
Father! Friend of these thy worshipers!” . . . 

Stopford Brooke calls attention to the fact that it was only in 
Shelley’s higher poetic hours that he seemed to realize this exalted 
belief in a loving spirit which made the Universe. In daily life 
he confessed no such creed plainly. ‘He had little belief in a 
thinking or loving existence behind the phenomenal Universe.” 
We see here an adequate cause for that unrest of heart which 
made him not only a wanderer with no settled home, but also for 
that profound melancholy which broods over his poetry. Always 
passionately seeking, he finds nothing which satisfies his impetu- 
ous wishes. This is one great difference between him and Words- . 
worth. ‘ Wordsworth pierces the homely crust of earth to find 
the rich fountains of life in the Eternal Mind; but Shelley fol- 
lows with wistful eye the fleeting stream of beauty as it forever 
escapes him into the illimitable void.” Thus it is that the poetry 
of this sweet and impassioned singer does not wholly satisfy us 
ever. It is a thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 

Any one who is a stranger to Shelley should not begin his 
study of the poet by reading his long poems. As a rule, they 
have not that unity of idea and purpose which is the distinguish- 
ing quality of a perfect work of art. They are very attractive, 
they are full of great thoughts, they have all that enchantment 
which a lyrical style imparts ; but often the poet follows remote 
associations, or uses a mass of beautiful images not suggested 
directly by the subject. There is to “The Revolt of Islam ” even 
an incoherence, at times, which discourages the reader. It is in his 
short lyrics that Shelley shows himself to be the perfect artist, 
the perfect master. The rush of his ardent feelings, both of sad- 
ness and of passionate joy; his idealism of love; the beauty of 
the outward world ; the evanescent hues of the clouds, or of the 
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flowers, — all are gathered up together by his plastic imagination 
into one glowing ideal picture. His longer poems are a series of 
these glowing creations. In them his subject is not moulded as a 
whole in order to impart a complete, continuous impression. The 
brilliant parts are not always harmonious. In order to get into 
touch with Shelley, it is best to take out these brilliant parts, 
these lyrics, which are complete in themselves, before attempting 
to read his poetry as a whole. 

Not to know Shelley’s lyrics is to miss one of the purest plea- 
sures. They should be read and re-read until we live in the world 
they create for us, until their spirit and their music become a 
portion of our life. 

We have seen how Shelley, when he began his career, was all 
on fire with love to humanity and with indignation at its wrongs. 
Longing to play a reformer’s part in the great movements of the 
world, he tried to influence English political and religious thought. 
But the cireumstances of Shelley’s life which isolated him from 
the world, and made him shrink more and more within himself, 
also tended to restrict his political activity. He turned for conso- 
lation to nature and to his art. The old interest in man revived 
again and again. It never lost its hold upon him. But we notice 
often an ebb and flow in the poet’s work in this respect. “ Queen 
Mab” is followed by “ Alastor,” which is a poem of nature and of 
personal feeling. Then came “ The Revolt of Islam,” followed in 
turn by poems of love or of an ideal treatment of nature with no 
ethical subject matter. 

In “ Prometheus Unbound ” we see the union of all Shelley’s pow- 
ers, — his belief in progress, his adherence to high political ideals, 
his idealism of nature, and his lyrie charm. After that we notice 
the more frequent expression of his personal feelings of disap- 
pointment, unrest of mind, passionate longing, and passionate 
pain. It is the expression of this personal feeling in the most 
perfect manner of which the English language seems capable 
that makes Shelley the greatest lyrical poet of England. 

The echo of the Greek language which Shelley loved so well 
ean be heard all through his poetry. He has a great deal of the 
Greek inspiration in his views of nature, and he makes use of 
its mythology in a thousand enchanting allusions. The choruses 
in “ Hellas” and in “ Prometheus” have often “an A%schylean 
energy.” In some of his odes and hymns in which his genius 
reached its highest point of lyrical power, we trace all that is 
best in the Greek idea. 
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In considering, in broad outline, these general characteristics of 
Shelley’s genius, we have not forgotten that work which falls 
within none of the three divisions of our subject. In “The Cenci” 
Shelley entered the field of the drama, and he certainly challenges 
comparison with some of the great masters. In his lyrical dramas 
the characters are unsubstantial phantoms, not living men and 
women in whose vitality we can believe. He often takes mere 
thoughts and shadows of thoughts, and clothing them in words of 
beauty and delicate grace, — 


“From these create he can, forms more real than living man, — 
Nurslings of immortality.” 


In “ The Cenci” we stand in the presence of living man himself, 
not the creation of poetic fancy. 

Shelley’s imagination is here in perfect control, the style is clear 
and beautiful, and the delineation of character full of power. 
There are touches of nature in this work which are unrivaled. 

“ The Cenci” shows that Shelley could do what he says in his 
preface he wished to do. The characters are not cold impersona- 
tions of his own mind, nor are they actuated by Shelley’s concep- 
tion of right and wrong. 

Mary Shelley said : “* Universal approbation soon stamped ‘The 
Cenci’ as the best tragedy of modern times.” And the majority 
of the critics have agreed with her fond, proud praise. This work 
certainly proves Shelley to have had a large share of that imperial 
intellect which made Shakespeare so great. It shows that Shelley 
could create a world external to himself, a world apart from the 
abstract ideals, the dreams and fancies in which his mind loved 
best to dwell. 

In his fragment ‘* Charles I.” Shelley showed the same power, 
“power more at its ease than in ‘The Cenci.’ The characters 
stand clear, and are carefully distinguished, so as not only to rep- 
resent the various elements which brought about the ruin of mon- 
archy, but also to show the forces in each of the greater personages 
which led to their personal ruin or success. The unconscious move- 
ment of Shelley’s imagination, — within the speeches set to each 
character, —in vivid illustration, in quick changes of feeling and 
in its harmonizing of the whole and the parts, is in the manner of 
Shakespeare’s art, and approaches his strength.” 

We give this opinion from Stopford Brooke, because it is a sug- 
gestive antithesis to the opinion we quoted in the beginning from 
Matthew Arnold. And we think we have said enough to prove 
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that of the two opinions that of Brooke is the truer. Shelley was 
not a beautiful and ineffectual angel, beating in the void his lumi- 
nous wings in vain. “Charles I.,” written during the last months, 
and “ The Triumph of Life,” written during the very last days of 
Shelley’s brief life, prove that he had by no means exhausted the 
strength of his powers; they prove that he was on the point of 
spreading his wings for a higher, stronger flight than any his 
genius had before attempted. 

But “long before the day was old some fell as I have fallen by 
the wayside” were the very last words the poet ever wrote, 
words sadly prophetic of the fate that was so soon to overwhelm 
him. 





Long before the day was old the sun went down in a sudden 
storm of wind and rain, which took his 
“ Spirit’s bark 
Far from the shore, far from the trembling throng 


Whose sails are never to the tempest given,” 


and bore him 
“ Darkly, fearfully, afar ; 
Whilst burning through the inmost veil of Heaven 
The soul of Adonais like a star 
Beaconed from the abode where the Eternal are.” 


Kenyon West. 
RocueEster, N. Y. 


LEADERS OF WIDENING CHRISTIAN LIFE AND 
THOUGHT. 


II. JOHN MCLEOD CAMPBELL (continued). 


THE deposition of Mr. Campbell, which was immediately fol- 
lowed by a similar sentence in the case of his like-minded friend, 
Alexander Scott, could scarcely be said to take him by surprise, 
for he well knew the force of the prejudice that was intrenched 
against him. At first, his intense reverence for the voice of the 
church led him to question whether he should still continue to 
preach, but this seruple could not long interpose any check on his 
activity and usefulness in a vocation to which he seemed so spe- 
cially called. Undoubtedly he felt it a severe trial to be expelled 
from the ministry of the church he so truly loved, as well as to 
sever the tie which bound him to his beloved parish. There is, 
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however, little trace in his letters of unavailing natural regret, 
and none whatever of a resentment which might also have seemed 
natural. On a lovely summer evening in 1831, he preached his 
farewell sermon to his beloved people at Row, — having, shortly 
before, preached in the open air at Greenock to an audience of at 
least six thousand persons. His home until the close of 1832 
was with his father at the old manse of Kilninver, while he 
traveled almost unceasingly through the length and breadth of 
his native land, even to its Ultima Thule, — his mother’s Raasay 
and Skye,— preaching the unsearchable riches of that gospel 
which so fully possessed his soul. An unpublished letter to his 
friend, Mrs. Machar, in December, 1831, contains interesting 
particulars of his preaching in Perthshire, and also in Aberdeen, 
‘“‘where I preached eight times, I have no doubt with a blessing 
in measure. Did we, however, fill our place, it ought to be in 
greater measure. I have had, since I saw you, a very sweet letter 
from Row. I am thankful for the life which it manifests. . . . I 
saw your friend Mr. P. I did not, however, feel that any impres- 
sion was made, only that I think he must now be in possession of 
the truth. He had two ministers to meet me, when I dined with 
him ; it was a very painful evening. I was thankful that I was 
enabled not only to set forth the truth, but to express what I 
feel to be the dishonor done to God, in taking the ground they 
took... . I have been reading an account of the Saint-Simo- 
nians in Paris. It is most striking to see truths hitherto not ac- 
knowledged by any but those taught of God, recognized by them 
but perverted. Thus they say of the time coming, that in it all 
government will be religion, and that all life should be religion. 
Their existence will furnish a ready excuse for the rejection of 
the great hope of the church to those who are seeking. . . . The 
sight of evil often oppresses me, but not in the way of affecting 
one which is healthy, but as it were, — seeing it in itself, and not 
realizing that I am to see it in connection with the will of God 
for its destruction, —to be moved to that faith and trust which 
shall overcome it.” This last thought is a most characteristic one, 
and is brought into great prominence in his work on the Atone- 
ment, in connection with the participation in the thoughts and 
spirit and sufferings of Christ to be looked for in those who are 
his. 

While thus preaching incessantly, and with all the intensity 
of his strong convictions, he had, however, no desire to become 
the founder of a sect, notwithstanding that the sobriquet of 
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“ Rowites” had already been fastened on those who prized his 
teaching. His friend, Mr. Erskine, had early warned him against 
any such tendency, and he thus refers to the subject in a letter 
to this proved friend: ‘“ Beloved brother, — I well remember 
your warning as to making a sect, instead of making Chris- 
tians. I feel deeply the awful sin involved in doing anything 
fitted to lead to such a result; and if there is anything to which 
my attention has been more than ever pointed, it is the taking of 
men’s minds from words to things.” 

The little Highland town of Oban was the point at which he 
preached most frequently during this period of itinerancy. But 
in December, 1832, he took leave of the people who had been 
coming most frequently to hear him there, having decided to take 
up his abode in Glasgow, and to preach regularly there on Sun- 
days at least, whatever other places he might visit during the 
week. He parted from his temporary congregation at Oban with 
the same kind of sadness with which ke had preached his farewell 
to his old congregation at Row; and it was in the blessed per- 
suasion that his preaching had, in many cases, sowed seed in good 
ground. In Glasgow he preached regularly in the Lyceum, 
which had been engaged for his use ; and by degrees the audiences 
that collected there assumed the character of a fixed congrega- 
tion, of which, before a year had passed, he felt himself called to 
undertake the regular pastoral care. It became necessary for him 
to do this, because many of those who prized and profited by his 
ministrations were almost afraid to avail themselves of them, lest 
they should be denied participation in the sacraments in their 
own churches. To an objection apparently made by his father as 
to this matter, he replied: “Certainly, there is no sect or de- 
nomination of Christians to which I would ever attach myself. 
As to forming a new seet, I have no wish to do so; but the dis- 
credit of doing so I have already, as much as I can have it; and 
the only possible result of not having ordinances, in respect of 
men’s talk, would be, that they would say ‘ Rowites,’ like Quakers, 
dispensed with ordinances altogether. However, what men say 
or would say, is a small matter! The words, ‘ Do this in remem- 
brance of me,’ are express ; and what remains for me is to take 
heed that I be not accessory to or instrumental in the neglect of 
that command.” A touching proof of the regard of his old people 
at Row was their gift of communion-cups for his new congregation 
in Glasgow. He had, from time to time, many cheering assur- 
ances that his earnest preaching of the gospel, in all its simplicity 
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and freedom, had been richly blessed in its influence over the 
hearts and consciences of his hearers. 

On the other hand, he had met with further proofs of the in- 
tolerance of the church which had cast him out. Alarmed by 
the general acceptance of his teaching by the common people, 
who “heard him gladly,” the Presbytery of Lorne issued a pas- 
toral admonition, setting forth the danger to which the people ex- 
posed their souls in going to hear him, and threatening with 
excommunication those who should persist in doing so. This pas- 
toral, which gave a most erroneous impression of his teaching, 
his father naturally refused to read from his pulpit, appealing 
also from their further intention of sending another to read it in 
his stead, and there the matter finally dropped. It seemed, also, 
that but for the decided position taken by his father in his 
speech, the Presbytery would even have proposed to him to im- 
pose conditions on his son as to his teaching, on which alone he 
would have received him to his house! But to such experiences 
from his former brethren he had many encouraging offsets, some 
of which he records in the same letter in which he refers to these 
vexatious proceedings: “Standing in Mr. W.’s wareroom, last 
week, a man came in whom Mr. W. introduced to me. ‘The man 
immediately took me by the hand, taking off his hat with his 
other hand, and, with his eyes full, said, ‘ Dear sir, 1 am most 
thankful to meet you. The first ray of spiritual light that ever 
entered my mind was through you at Paisley three years ago, and 
up to that time I was a Socinian.’ A suggestive incident, which 
shows that, even with an open Bible, a lifeless traditionalism may 
keep men in a spiritual darkness almost, if not quite, as great as 
that of heathenism itself.” 

His comparative isolation at this period was much softened, 
not only by such tributes to his usefulness, but also by the close 
communion with the like-minded friends who had borne with him 
the reproach of the “ Row heresy,” first among whom was, of 
course, Mr. Erskine. Linlathen was to him a haven in which 
he often found welcome rest and spiritual refreshing. Yet Mr. 
Erskine and he were by no means cast in one mould, and one 
of these differences between the more concentrated mind of Mr. 
Campbell and the more discursive one of Mr. Erskine comes out 
in the following reference in one of Mr. Campbell’s letters: * As 
to the overworking of mind of which you complain, I have been 
myself sensible of it. It is chiefly through the demand which 
dear Mr. Erskine’s overworking mind makes upon others. I 
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could wish for more repose; and, of late, I have been feeling 
much that the intercourse of the people of God is too much as if 
the command had been, ‘ Little children, teach one another,’ not 
love one another. Yet even that working of mind about the 
things of God has much more of God in it, and helps more to 
live above the world, than any other conversation that I have seen 
taking its place!” 

This tendency to an exclusive concentration on one point, 
which was natural to Mr. Campbell’s circumstances at that time, 
seems to have gradually worn off, partly, no doubt, owing to com- 
munion with Mr. Erskine’s many-sided nature, till, in later life, 
we find his interest in the many-sided intellectual and religious 
life of the time almost as wide as that of his friend. The follow- 
ing interesting and instructive passage in one of his letters from 
Kilninver was suggested by a recent visit to the Erskine family : 
“I felt when with them how much of a preventive character, as 
to all the evil to which children, and especially boys, are exposed, 
there was in the conversation going on in a house in which all the 
interest of all things was made to spring from God, even before 
any conversion to God takes place. I believe that many of the 
disappointments which religious parents have experienced in re- 
gard to their children, have sprung from the secluded character 
of their own religion, of which their children have known any- 
thing, more from occasional advice, than from any manifestation 
of an habitual walking with God. . . . How many remarks fall 
from the lips of those who have learned that one thing is needful, 
which are, in fact, putting a seal to that false estimate of things 
which prevails in the world. It ought to be our prayer always 
that God would grant unto us, through Christ, the mouth of 
Christ to give expression to the mind of Christ concerning all 
things with which we have to mingle, and of which we have to 
speak.” 

The deposition of Edward Irving, in 1833, as well as the subse- 
quent formation of the “ Catholic Apostolic,” or Irvingite Church, 
had naturally a deep interest for Mr. Campbell. Irving was most 
anxious to secure the adherence of Mr. Campbell to the new 
sect, but as the latter had never even temporarily indorsed the 
“ gifts” or spiritual manifestations in which this movement had 
its origin, so he now firmly resisted all Irving’s appeals, entreaties, 
and even, at last, solemn commands. In an interview at Green- 
ock with a deputation from the London Mission, one of whom 
was the well-known Drummond, of Albury, there was an earnest 
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discussion of some of the most vital religious questions, after- 
wards so fully considered in his own writings: On what grounds 
ought we to receive or reject a message which professes to come 
from God? In what relation does the individual Christian stand 
to the ordinances of the church? Is faith a blind submission 
to authority, a sacrifice of personal liberty, or is it the living 
hearing of the living God? The sum of the argument seemed to 
him to be, “ that to meet the living God was only a reality known 
in putting confidence in certain ordinances as his appointment ; 
and that direct personal communion with Him, apart from these, 
was an imagination; and to contend for it was to deny God, 
manifested in the flesh. I told them that I felt it more a denial 
of Christ come in the flesh, to deny the members of His Body the 
power of knowing God’s voice for themselves or coming person- 
ally nigh to God.” This was one of Mr. Campbell’s root ideas, 
and the passage is worth noticing, not only on this account, but 
because of the persistent misrepresentation to which Mr. Camp- 
bell has been subjected in regard to his attitude to the supposed 
miraculous gifts. Nothing could have been more foreign to his 
whole tone of feeling than to encourage his own or any genera- 
tion to seek for miraculous outward signs of spiritual power. His 
words, in a letter to his former advocate, Mr. Carlyle, who had 
joined the new body, take precisely the same ground of personal 
relation of the soul to God and truth which supplies the founda- 
tion of his later works on “ Revelation” and “The Bread of 
Life.” 

His warm friendship for Irving himself, however, continued un- 
diminished during the short remnant that was left of a life that 
closed so prematurely and amid circumstances of such pathetic 
interest. During the last days of Irving’s failing health in Glas- 
gow the friends were much together, — sometimes riding together 
into the country. In the course of their conversations, Mr. Camp- 
bell endeavored to bring Irving to rest in the free and simple 
gospel that so satisfied himself. “I do not feel,” he writes in 
October, “that I have made any impression on him yet. But it 
may yet be., I do not find him at all like the rest.” One day, as 
they rode under a bright sun in a cloudless sky, Irving’s craving 
for a visible sign found expression in the outery, as he looked 
up with deep emotion, ‘*Oh, that Thou wouldst rend the heavens 
and come down!” When, at last, the noble though misguided 
spirit had found its rest from earthly problems, Mr. Camp- 
bell writes of his last days with deep feeling, and quotes from 
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a letter of his friend Scott the following passage, as expressing his 
own feeling, with a happy sense of unity of heart that still pre- 
vailed between the three friends, notwithstanding some recent 
evidences of “difference that exists in our liability severally to 
walk in some measure in our own way:” “ Dear, dear, large- 
hearted, noble-minded Edward Irving has left us, has been taken, 
I doubt not, into a fatherly presence for his filial heart, — into 
a living light in which all errors and darkness flee away. I 
should not, I am persuaded, have shed a tear in thinking of him, 
as I did many, but for the feeling how cruel seemed the delusion 
under which, with the simplicity of a child, he had come away 
from London and remained here, counting, as it were, the time 
till strength should be restored to him, and he should be a mighty 
instrument in the hands of God for advancing his kingdom. And 
now it is as it is!” ‘ 

It is not surprising that Mr. Campbell’s health and strength 
began to feel the strain of his almost incessant labor in evangel- 
istic labors, for in his enthusiasm in his work it was by no means 
uncommon for him to preach on every day of the week. His 
friend, Mr. Erskine, induced him to consult the celebrated Dr. 
Andrew Combe in Edinburgh, and by his advice he discontinued 
preaching for many months, taking a summer’s rest at Kilninver. 
In September, 1837, a new chapel, built for his congregation, was 
opened, but in December he was again obliged to give up his 
work, in consequence of the rupture of a small blood-vessel. In 
the following April he went to Paris to consult a specialist, ac- 
companied by his brother, who had just returned from India, 
after an absence of sixteen years; and, on his brother’s return to 
England, he settled down in Paris for some months, in pleasant 
lodgings, with Mr. Erskine, who, with Mr. Scott, had occasionally 
filled his place in his church, when his illness put a stop to his. 
own preaching. While in London, on his way to Paris, he for 
the first time met Mr. Maurice, previously known to him by 
his “ Letters to a Member of the Society of Friends,” and re- 
cords that he “ had considerable comfort in the meeting.” Here 
he familiarized himself with the, French language, and enjoyed 
the society of Mr. Erskine’s friends, including Lord Elgin’s 
family and the Duke and Duchess of Broglie, so highly esteemed 
by Mr. Erskine. Dr. Chalmers was staying next door to him, 
and he gladly embraced the opportunity of cultivating his ac- 
quaintance ; but the good doctor — though “ most amiable, most 


fresh and childlike’? — did not seem to be in-a theologically re- 
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ceptive mood ; otherwise he might have gained far more from his 
converse with two such neighbors than he seems to have done. 
To Mr. Campbell, their intercourse was “ not at all satisfactory.” 
“For one thing, he is so engrossed with seeing Paris, and learn- 
ing what he can of its statistics, that his mind, which is a very 
concentrated one, is not free for much other thinking; but, at all 
events, he is no listener, being always full of something which he 
wishes to give out. We are exceedingly delighted with his sim- 
plicity and unfeignedness.” 

Shortly after his return from abroad, Mr. Campbell was mar-_ 
ried to the much-loved companion of his after life, —a young 
elans-woman of his own, to whom he had been for some time 
strongly attached, though his father’s objections on the score of 
inequality in outward position had led him for some time to post- 
pone his own wishes. This had, however, been one of the influ- 
ences unfavorable to his restoration to health, on account of which 
his father withdrew his opposition, and so ended the conflict in 
his son’s mind between filial reverence and strong affection. The 
sequel proved that the intuition of love had not been in error, for 
the union was in all respects a most happy and harmonious one. 
In his wife’s loving eare and wise sympathy he found the help 
and encouragement he needed, especially in the literary work 
which to him was always a laborious and anxious task. Writing 
of their union, in the light of twenty years later, he said: “I felt 
then as one receiving a great gift of love from One who is love. 
I thank Him and bless his name, that, notwithstanding anything 
in myself that has limited in this, as in all things, the fulfillment 
of the purpose of his love, that purpose has been realized, not 
only according to the hopes of that time, but in many ways be- 
sides, not then conceived of.” 

The time was a troubled one in church and state, and Mr. 
Campbell watched events in both, in his own peculiarly thought- 
ful and loving spirit. In the Church of Scotland, the conflict 
between the ** non-intrusionists,” as the more conservative party, 
was fast tending to open rupture. In state politics, the dividing 
lines between conservative and radical were growing sharper, 
and threatening troublous times. As to the latter he remarks, 
apropos of a recent reading of Carlyle’s “ French Revolution :” 
* The French fatherhood without a father could not have wrought 
otherwise than it did; for as we have this commandment, that 
‘he who loves God, loves his brother also,’ so will Satan’s com- 
mand to hate God have coupled with it, to Aate his brother also. 
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I may say the root of Radicalism is ‘Honor all men,’ sepa- 
rated from its context, ‘Fear God.’ I may say, also, the root of 
Conservatism is ‘Honor the king,’ separated from its context, 
‘ Fear God.’ I mean that Radicalism springs from being occupied 
with the subject of the inherent dignity of every human being, 
while that dignity is not seen in God, but apart from God, so 
giving occasion, not to a loving consideration of others, but to a 
proud imperious demand from others for ourselves.” 

With so deep a sense of the spirit of fatherhood as he had 
already received from the long-proved love of his own father, the 
birth of a son in 1839 was a peculiarly welcome and touching 
event. The child, who received the honored name of Thomas 
Erskine, was taken from him by death before the close of his 
third year, the first severe personal bereavement Mr. Campbell 
had been called to endure. To Mr. Erskine he wrote thus of his 
loss: ‘* Our Thomas Erskine was indeed a beautiful promise, and 
He whose word that promise was will realize that promise far be- 
yond our understanding of it. You know that I do not feel that 
I can conceive of my babe as at once entering into the full fel- 
lowship of the condition of Paul, or of any who have drunk of 
the cup of which Christ drank. But that it is well with him, | 
doubt not; yea, that he will have some fruit of his, having, even 
in the form in which he did so, ‘suffered human life and died,’ I 
doubt not. That his Father has taken him is enough for us as to 
him ; that our Father has taken him is enough for us as to owr- 
selves.” 

Two years later, he suffered a still severer blow, in the sudden 
death of the beloved father who, for forty-three years, had been 
so much to him, and with whom his communion had always been 
so close and tender. His letters show how keenly he felt the 
severance of this sacred tie, as well as the consequent breaking of 
the ties that bound him to his childhood’s home at Kilninver, — 
to his father’s old parish, and even to the dumb animals his father 
had loved, the “bonnie beasts” he had been wont to point out 
with pride. In connection with the sale of the cattle, he records 
a reminiscence showing the paternal relation of the old minister 
to his parishioners, that it had been usual with him on the ocea- 
sions of similar sales among the people, “to be sure to have a cow 
bought for him at much above its value, with the view of helping 
the bereaved family.” “ Every visit,” he writes, “ added to the 
sense of death. . .’. ‘It is appointed to all men once to die,’ and all 
that helps a man to the spirit and meaning of dying is a part, and 
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a valuable part, of his instruction in truth, — in righteousness.” 
“T found sorrow a stronger force than I thought,” he writes also, 
** but — blessed be God —I have found the consolations of his love 
stronger still ; nor did I know, as I know now, what I was saying 
to others when I was urging on them, as mourners, to look to 
Jesus and be healed.” 

In the autumn of the same year, having now two living chil- 
dren, he left the home of some years in Glasgow, and settled in a 
more permanent one, at Laurel-Bank, in what was then the sub- 
urban village of Partick, — now almost a part of Glasgow. From 
a letter to his sister, about this time, he seems to feel that the fer- 
ment in the minds of the more serious people on the subject of 
‘“‘ what they call the Free Church ” was unfavorable to his “ gain- 
ing the ear of many who might otherwise be willing to hear him.” 
“No doubt the solitariness of my position is in many ways trying 
and connected with snares. Yet, in the existing state of things 
in the church, that seems the price of the freedom which I 
need.” ‘This isolation, however, at times he felt so strongly that 
he expresses it as my “ heart’s earnest ery to Him in whose hands 
I feel myself, that, in his own time and way, He would deliver me 
from it.” ‘At the same time,” he felt that “to join any body 
of Christians for the sake of greater usefulness, while I could 
only do so with a sacrifice of conviction, would be doing evil that 
good might come.” The saintly Bickersteth, whom he had visited 
in England, suggested his joining the Church of England, to 
which, indeed, he felt some attraction. But he could not recon- 
cile his sensitive conscience to the degree of latitude in the in- 
terpretation of the Articles, without which he could not have 
subscribed them. 

During the summers of 1844 and 1845 he enjoyed, with all the 
freshness of a first experience, some delightful ramblings on the 
Rhine, among the Italian lakes, and in Rome and Switzerland, in 
company with his brother and sister-in-law, who, with his sister’s 
eldest daughter, were spending a year abroad. He saw the Rhine 
“through Byron’s eyes,” he tells us; and the lovely Italian lakes 
suggested comparisons with his beloved Highland lochs. A re- 
flection very characteristic of him, written from the Lake of Como, 
touches on “ the largeness of the human family, of which I am 
one, and that God is the Father of the spirits of all flesh. Men 
in one place, when you look through the thin veil of nationality, 
are seen so like men in another place, that the partition of lan- 
guage is met with surprise, as if one were suddenly impeded by a 
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glass door whose transparency prevented him from seeing it, 
until he attempted to go in.” His reflections on the pain of re- 
calling the old associations of the Coliseum breathe the very 
spirit of his exposition of the atonement: “ But then I came to 
feel that, where man had been seen in his worst estate, there he 
had also been seen in his best estate, and that the ‘ Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do,’ of their Lord seems 
repeated in the hearts of the sufferers, in accents that, inaudible 
to their murderers, still entered into the ear of the great Father, 
so awakening an acknowledgment and giving a joy, mightier, I 
believe, in their influence, on the dealing of God with men, than 
even the awful divine wrath which was due to the cruelty that 
gave occasion to such a participation in the mind of Christ.” 

As yet, two volumes of his Row sermons, published from notes 
in shorthand, had been his only publication. But his thoughts 
had been naturally led towards the extension of his influence by 
means of writing. His friend, Mr. Erskine, had published sev- 
eral books which had found ready acceptance, and a collection of 
his own addresses, along with two or three by Mr. Erskine and 
Mr. Scott, had been also published from notes; and these ad- 
dresses, under the name of “ Fragments of Truth,” soon found 
interested readers, among them Charles Kingsley. In 1847 he 
wrote to Mr. Erskine: “I have been more than usually with you 
in spirit of late, having ventured to attempt to teach my people 
on the subject of the atonement. As respects the extent of the 
atonement, its bearing on the whole human race, the Calvinism 
of Scotland seems breaking up fast; but this in connection with 
teachings which are not light, but darkness, as to its nature ; and 
I feel that the word for this time, if it were a word so uttered as 
to command attention, is @ word supplying this great want. Of 
course it is not possible to be in error as to this, without injury to 
the whole system of thought on the subject of salvation.” This 
great want, his work on the Atonement was most fitly to supply, 
but in the mean time the occupation of the public mind with 
controversy respecting the Eucharist and the Mass, and much 
popular and unintelligent denunciation of the Church of Rome, 
led him to the preparation of a small but deeply thoughtful 
and spiritual volume, entitled “Christ the Bread of Life,” in 
which he gives a valuable elucidation of the real error on the 
subject, held not only by Roman Catholics, but by too many Prot- 
estant Christians. It was written with the double aim of giving 
help to those who find the “ misleading promises ” of Rome “ too 
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strong to be met and overcome by direct appeals addressed to 
sense and reason, and also to quicken interest in the truth itself.” 
Far from indulging in any declamation against the errors of Ro- 
manism, he does full justice to the deep and solemn reverence 
felt by Roman Catholics for the sacrifice of the Mass ; but he goes 
at once to the root of the error, when he points out that as soon 
as the words of Christ, “ Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
Man,” began to be understood as spoken of the Lord’s Supper, 
a new element was introduced into Christianity, and the develop- 
ment of the “ Mass” followed as the natural result. For, what- 
ever be the modification of name, “the faith which receives a 
spiritual mystery and the faith which apprehends a spiritual truth 
are different in kind, not in degree ; for whether the requirement 
is to believe that Christ’s body is literally or mystically present, 
the important fact remains, that what we are required to exercise 
is a faith about the bread and wine as the medium in which we 
receive Christ, and not a faith that, simply contemplating Christ, 
realizes that He is our life. In consequence of this error,” — 
through what gradual decay of faith we know not, —it came to 
pass that the symbols were in the course of time confounded with 
and then substituted for the faith that they symbolized. ‘“ And 
the gravity of the error is not so much in the contradiction it 
presents to our bodily senses, since these are certainly not our 
highest organs of perception, as the contradiction it presents to a 
higher endowment with which God has endowed man, that faculty 
of perception which distinguishes him as a spiritual being, that 
in man which makes him capable of knowledge, not of nature 
only, but of nature’s God.” 

So far, of course, most Protestants will readily follow him. 
They will not so readily follow, when lre goes on to point out the 
existence, in the Protestant branch of the church, of the analogous 
error of an unreal and unspiritual holding of justification by 
faith as a traditional mystery, instead of a luminous self-evi- 
dencing truth. This will be best shown in the following passage : 
“The confusion introduced into our thoughts of Eternal Life, 
when the divine favor is separated from the life of Christ and re- 
ferred to the work of Christ, and we are taught to expect partici- 
pation in that favor, not in receiving Christ’s life to be our life, 
but in having his life imputed to us; and the corresponding con- 
fusion introduced into the region of conscience, when the divine 
acknowledgment of the righteousness of faith is regarded as 
altogether different in its nature from the divine condemnation of 
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sin, and, while the latter is admitted to be a direct testimony of 
God, condemning what we are, the former is represented as not a 
testimony to the condition of our spirits at all. That view of 
the work of Christ, and of the merits of Christ, 1 regard as super- 
ficial and inadequate, which, as to the work of Christ, permits us 
to cherish peace on the ground that that work has been performed 
apart from the recognition of that call to spiritual participation in 
it which that work addressed to us; and which, as to the merits 
of Christ, calculates on God’s rejoicing over a condition of 
humanity which is not of itself a thing for God to rejoice over, 
because of his delight in these merits ; while, in truth, the delight 
of God in the merits of Christ can warrant no conclusion other 
than that He will ever delight in all measures of that condition of 
humanity of which they are the perfection; the voice of that de- 
light uttering itself to us, and for our guidance, being, ‘ This is 


999 


my beloved Son, hear ye him. Similarly he regards as “ super- 
ficial and inadequate that view of the atonement and the forgive- 
ness of sins which rests in the declared fact of the atonement 
and the forgiveness, and which, as to the atonement, does not 
apprehend the nature of the condemnation of sin in the flesh, 
which is in the sacrifice of Christ, or the call which it addresses 
to us to unite ourselves to that condemnation by the rejection of 
the life of the flesh; and, as to the forgiveness, does not imply 
any communion in the blood of Christ, any fellowship in his 
death, any discernment of the power of Christ’s blood to * purge 
our consciences from dead works to serve the living God.” 

Mr. Campbell is far from admitting, without qualification, that 


** We have but faith, we cannot know.” 


“ Divine Jove is divine light, and it is the purpose of divine love to 
reveal itself. That Christ is our life, while it is at once the high- 
est aspect of the great salvation, and known in conscious experi- 
ence, the present light of God into which our spirits are taken, has 
also its mystery. This we know, and to realize it is not without 
a certain profit to our spirits. Yet are we the children of light ; 
the life of love in us, according to its proper nature, quickened, 
nourished, developed, by the light of love.” 

Enough has been said to show the aim and spirit of this 
thoughtful and suggestive little book, which, though it could not, 
owing to the thought required for a full comprchension of it, at- 
tain any rapid popularity, found appreciative readers among many 
thoughtful men in England and Scotland, and especially among 
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clergymen, through whom it doubtless eventually influenced many 
others. He was, meantime, becoming acquainted with a number 
of the more earnest spirits in England, — with Maurice and 
Kingsley, Baron Bunsen, and the late lamented Cardinal Man- 
ning. With the latter he had several lengthened conversations, 
which, between two such men, must have been of more than 
ordinary interest. It is an evidence of the quickness and clear- 
ness of his insight, that he regarded the ‘ Christian socialism” of 
Maurice and Kingsley with large-hearted sympathy, instead of 
the suspicion then so common. An interview which he records 
with Lord Ashley, afterwards Lord Shaftesbury, shows the char- 
acteristic difference between the two men on this point : — 

“ T lately met the benevolent and practical Lord Ashley ; and 
felt the light in which he sees his fellow-laborers, Mr. Maurice and 
Mr. Kingsley, for such, I believe, they are in purpose, and such I 
trust also may prove to be in effect, very instructive as to our mutual 
ignorance of each other. He marveled to hear me mention Mr. 
Maurice as a man of catholic spirit; and, in the attempt to real- 
ize a Christian socialism, he could see nothing but democracy. 
As to this last name, I could not speak further than as one dis- 
posed to anticipate good from anything that commended itself to 
Mr. Maurice. The distinction which Cowper made in using the 
words, ‘ My benefactor, not my brother-man,’ has long been pres- 
ent to my mind, as that which our efforts to heal the wounds of 
the social body must recognize, in order to be successful. I 
once said so to dear Dr. Chalmers, whose heart immediately re- 
sponded. On this distinction these men, Maurice and Kingsley, 
are desirous to act ; and I cannot but wish them Godspeed ; though 
I know not what measure of practical wisdom, and not mere 
knowledge of facts, but power to interpret facts, they bring to 
the task.” The following passage from a letter referring to the 
prosecution of Mr. Maurice may be given in this connection: “ A 
point as to which the standards of his church are silent, and as 
to which the church, as a body of living men, does certainly hold 
a variety of opinion, is one on which he was entitled to feel un- 
fettered. But, even if it had been otherwise, I should have re- 
gretted such haste to silence the foremost man of their church, 
as I believe Maurice to be at this moment, and the only man who 
is attempting to deal with the mental difficulties of his generation 
in a free and fair spirit. For, as to the Oxford school, by shrink- 
ing back into the original church, and sheltering themselves 
among its traditions, they escape all the questions that agitate 
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men’s minds. And as to the Evangelical body, they also shrink 
behind traditions of a later day, — to them but traditions, — and 
what they are able easily to hold, because of the prestige with 
which they come to them. For certainly, on most fundamental 
points, they are alike unauthorized by Scripture and repugnant 
to reason.” 

During the quiet years of his residence at Laurel-Bank, diver- 
sified by occasional much-enjoyed visits to his beloved Highlands, 
or to the always home-like, not less beloved circle at Linlathen, he 
had been pursuing his meditations on the great subject of the 
Atonement, desiring to follow up his earlier teaching as to its 
universality, by a careful exposition of what he believed to be its 
nature and essence. In 1855, after a comprehensive course of 
reading, in order to make himself familiar with the most com- 
monly accepted forms of thought on the subject, he concentrated 
his attention on the great work of his life, and one of the great, if 
not the greatest, theological works of this century, “ The Nature 
of the Atonement.” The germs of it are contained in all his 
earlier writings which touch the subject, and he had also early 
seen that the objections to his teaching as to its scope were based 
on an erroneous and misleading conception of its nature. 

This comprehensive and closely reasoned treatise, which gathers 
into itself the life-long burden of Mr. Campbell’s teaching, en- 
riched by his matured thought, is from beginning to end a pro- 
test — not negative but positive — against the artificial conception 
of the Atonement as an “ arrangement” by which sinners may be 
relieved from penalties due to sin, through the transfer of punish- 
ment to a divine redeemer, believed in as a substitute for their 
own endless punishment. And his main thesis is to show that 
“it was the spiritual essence and nature of the sufferings of 
Christ, and not that these sufferings were penal [which he does 
not admit as true or Scriptural] which constituted their value as 
entering into the atonement made by the Son of God when He 
put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself.’ It is a spiritual as 
opposed to a mechanical conception, and therefore one which does 
not stop at the surface, but reaches down to the nature and heart 
of things. This external and inadequate conception, too often 
made to do duty as “ gospel preaching,” and responsible for repel- 
ling into skepticism many thoughtful and earnest spirits, is com- 
batted at every point by Mr. Campbell’s reverent and thoughtful 
presentation of the true and Scriptural conception, which is at 
once so much deeper, more profound, and more practical. 
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Mr. Campbell points out at the outset that the original source 
of failure in the more artificial and limited systems to grasp a 
true conception of the Atonement has arisen from inadequate 
conceptions of its nature, which had not till recently become 
an object of special study; and this he proceeds to discuss in 
all its aspects with a candor and spirituality which must at- 
tract the sympathy of all spiritually minded readers, even when 
they may not feel able to agree with all his conclusions. The 
view he holds to be false and inadequate regarding its object, 
retrospective and prospective, is that which maintains, in the first 
instance, that the sufferings of Christ were penal and substitution- 
ary, and, in the second place, that Justification, or Imputation, is a 
mere alteration of “legal standing,” instead of a working in us 
of the realization of the longings of a Father’s heart, and conse- 
quently taking out of the Atonement its revelation of the char- 
acter of God as Love, as the righteous Father, seeking in us the 
realization of his holy and loving will. 

But in the first place, he strongly insists on the truth he is 
never tired of enforcing: that conscience responds or witnesses 
to the revelation of ourselves made to us in the gospel; to the 
needs-be for an atonement, retrospective and prospective, and the 
gift of eternal life. Otherwise light would be no light to us. 
Nor does he exclude from this universal consciousness the tes- 
timony of heathen sacrifice and the “heroic instances of self- 
sacrifice connected with supposed divine requirements,” which — 

“ To His cross and passion bring 
Their fellowship of suffering.” 
Yet he questions whether the spirit of self-sacrifice was recognized 
as the element in these which gave value to the sacrifice. And he 
contrasts the vague self-reproach felt in comparative spiritual 
darkness with that keen sense of sin, which arises on coming into 
the full light of the moral law of love to God and man, a test which 
agnostic writers universally ignore. Similarly, the appreciation 
of the gift of eternal life implies a development of conscience and 
clearness of inward light, beyond even the fullest reception of 
Scripture teaching on sin, guilt, and eternal death, yet a develop- 
ment of which the conscience is quite capable. And as ordinary 
religion, so called, is too ready to resolve itself into a struggle to 
secure an unknown future happiness, all true preaching should be 
directed to raise the conscience to the appreciation of the glorious 
spiritual reality of eternal life. 
The fairness and candor with which he himself states the objec- 
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tions and difficulties which often deter earnest seekers from 
accepting this doctrine, and which are so often most inadequately 
met, are well calculated to disarm opposition, and to lead and se- 
cure a patient hearing for the solution which he offers. In regard 
to the often-urged objection that the doctrine of the Atonement 
seems to introduce an unnecessary complication into the sim- 
plicity of God’s love and forgiveness, representing the love of 
God as not at liberty freely to express itself, but as having diffi- 
culties and hindrances to encounter, the removal of which in- 
volved such an unfathomable mystery as the incarnation and self- 
sacrifice of the Son of God, he frankly admits the double difficulty. 
That God should be unable, by a simple act of will, to accomplish 
anything He desires, and that, in such a case, He will accomplish it 
at such a cost of divine self-sacrifice, does indeed interpose a diffi- 
culty in the way of faith, to be borne in mind in any adequate 
exposition of the Atonement. Yet he appeals to the awakened 
conscience of man as evidence that the very elements in the 
Atonement which cause difficulty are the very elements which 
give its power to be that peace and hope for man which the 
gospel contemplates, and which a simple intimation of the divine 
clemency and goodness could not quicken in him. It is that God 
is contemplated as manifesting clemency and goodness at a great 
cost, and not by a simple act of will that costs nothing, that gives 
the atonement its great power over the heart of man. “ For 
there is a deep, yea, the deepest spiritual instinct in man, which 
affirms, that, in proportion as any act manifests love, it is to be 
ascribed to God, who is love. No manifestation of power meet- 
ing me can so assure me that I am meeting God, as the manifes- 
tation of love does! Therefore they greatly err who seek an 
external evidence of power instead of an internal evidence of 
love, in considering the claim of anything to be received as from 
God.” 

He then goes on to observe that, while the very holiness and 
righteousness of God do seem to interpose difficulties in the way 
of the full forgiveness of sin, there is, on the other hand, a truth 
too often ignored, that that very holiness which, by its repugnance 
to sin, would seem to banish the sinners to outer darkness must, 
by virtue of its very essence, desire that the sinner should cease to 
be sinful. There is hope for him, therefore, not from the love and 
mercy of God alone, but from his very holiness and righteousness, 
if, indeed, these can be divided, except in our limited human view. 
The importance of this thought he presses home in words which 
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form the key to the very essence of his view of the Atonement : 
** Not that it tends to make an atonement less necessary, but that 
it may greatly affect the nature of the atonement required ; for 
it implies that the prospective aspect of the Atonement — its 
reference to the life of sonship given in Christ — has been its 
most important aspect as respects the demands of righteousness 
and holiness, as it confessedly is as respects those of mercy and love. 
This is so; while, assuredly, it is also true that the retrospective 
aspect of the Atonement as connecting the pardon of sin with the 
vindication of the honor of the divine law is not less a meeting 
of a demand of divine love than of the demands of righteousness 
and holiness. How could it be otherwise, seeing that the law is 
love?” 

It is impossible within the limits of this article to give even an 
outline of the critical or constructive portion of this most thought- 
ful and suggestive work. Nor can we follow out his illustrations 
of his positions, by the partial history of the life and work of 
Christ, the continuity of his life of sonship, his ministry as the 
outcoming of that life,— the mysterious sufferings which suggest 
“not a wrath coming forth from the Father, but a power of evil 
which the Father permitted to have its course, and yet which was 
to be met not in the might of power at all, but in the might of 
realized perfect weakness, whose only strength was the strength 
of faith, as is conclusively shown in the words of Christ himself 
when about to meet the hour and power of darkness: ‘ And yet I 
am not alone, because the Father is with me.’” In the close of 
the volume he brings his readers to that ultimate rest in the 
love of the Father which is too often obscured by interposing 
the idea of “legal standing ” and imputation of Christ’s merits, 
and a few words quoted on this subject will best close this brief 
and imperfect outline: “ Yes, indeed, our right confidence in. the 
Father is direct, and is confidence in his Fatherly heart towards 
us, as also our confidence in the Son is direct, namely, a confi- 
dence in Him as our proper life.” 

The volume, a good-sized octavo, in large, clear type, was pub- 
lished by Macmillan in 1859. The author saw the last proofs of 
his long-meditated work pass out of his hands with a characteris- 
tically strong sense of responsibility for his task, and yet with the 
calm peacefulness of one who was conscious that he had endeav- 
ored to set forth the truth as he saw it himself, or, as he says in 
the end of the volume, to lead the reader to hear, with himself, 
the divine voice. The somewhat involved style in which it is 
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written — the reverse of epigrammatic — is in part, at least, the 
result of his intensely reverent and conscientious endeavor so to 
modify and qualify his statements as to bring them as close as he 
could to the accurate expression of the nice shades of thought so 
important in explaining spiritual conceptions by the inadequate 
medium of human language. The complexity of its style, added 
to the nature of its subject, and even the very profoundness of the 
thought, all told against any possibility of speedy popularity, but 
the author was well content that it should find its way into the 
hands of a small but appreciative audience, through whose minds 
it has gradually filtered into those of many others, until many of 
its positions have become part of the mental heritage of our gen- 
eration. Along with such kindred works as that of Maurice on 
Sacrifice, and that of Bushnell on “ The Vicarious Sacrifice of 
Christ,” it has to a great extent leavened the best of our modern 
theology. It is only to be regretted that as yet a work so pro- 
found and comprehensive, as well as so deeply spiritual, should 
not have found its way into our theological halls, in which it 
might do so much to inspire a nobler type of Christian teaching 
than the crude popular theology which too often does duty for 
“evangelical” preaching. It has had an important mission, 
however, in an age, the needs of which imperatively demanded 
the purification of current conceptions of Christianity, and a re- 
turn to the unity and simplicity which we have become accus- 
tomed to expect of truth in all its spheres.! One of its earliest 
readers in England was the well-known Rev. D. J. Vaughan, who 
said of it that “it exactly met his needs at the time,” and who 
some years later dedicated his own work on “ Christian Evidences ” 
to Mr. Campbell, “in grateful acknowledgment of many invalua- 
ble lessons learned from his works.” Mr. Campbell himself felt 
some disappointment as to his hope of getting the ear of the 
church at large, and was “ very thankful for the measure of re- 
sponse that comes to me from time to time,” as “ justifying the 
hope that there must be much response that never reaches me.” 


1 The first criticism on this book which, in the opinion of its author, indi- 
cated any real insight, and which noticed the works on the same subject by 
Dr. Bushnell and Dr. Young, was written by the Rev. C. E. Prichard, Rector of 
Leffenham, and appeared in the North British Review. It is a fair and appre- 
ciative critique, and Mr. Campbell had afterwards the pleasure of meeting the 
author, a man of deeply thoughtful, truthful, and religious spirit. “ His humble 
tone of mind,” writes Mr. Campbell, “ and the way he listened to what I was 


enabled to say, on points on which he had difficulties, quite abased me in my 
own thoughts.’’ 5 
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Between the publication of this and his next book he had a 
severe illness, while visiting the Duke of Argyle at Roseneath, 
which brought him very near death, and gave him very solemn 
experiences. 

The publication of the “ Essays and Reviews” and the grow- 
ing interest in the conflict regarding inspiration were the moving 
forces that prompted Mr. Campbell to take up his pen again, and 
publish, in 1862, his “ Thoughts on Revelation,” in which he 
especially enforces the “ self-evidencing nature of the light” of 
the Scriptures, while, at the same time, reverently insisting on the 
distinction between the inspiration of revelation and that inspi- 
ration of the divine life which gives the true comprehension of 
its teaching. He was thankful, for himself, that he had always 
been impressed with this distinction, and wrote about this time 
the following suggestive words: “I feel that I might have rested 
in much rejection of Scripture, if I had felt at liberty to refuse 
portions in which J did not see what was of God; while these 
very portions have afterwards come to seem to be full of divine 
light.” Of the new “historical criticism,’ of which he knew 
little, he wrote: “In its present state, it seems to have its chief 
value in being a peculiar and very searching trial of our faith. 
It may yet develop into an aid to faith.” The “ Thoughts on 
Revelation,” being much more easily understood, soon gained 
many more readers than his former works, and his cousin, Norman 
Macleod, wrote to him of this “ noble book; what a marvelous 
advance you have made in diction! This book is as clear as sun- 
shine!” 

It would be pleasant to linger in detail on the remaining years 
of Mr. Campbell’s life, so full of peaceful and fruitful thought, 
so calm and holy in their spirit of love and faith. The writer’s 
personal recollection of him belongs to these quiet years, while he 
still lived at Laurel-Bank, and still took a lively interest in all the 
“burning questions” of the day. Yet about himself there seemed 
to breathe an atmosphere of heavenly calm, as of one whose “ soul 
was like a star and dwelt apart.” His noble expansive brow and 
deeply thoughtful face, along with his winning gentleness of ex- 
pression, conveyed the impression of intellect, candor, humility, 





and reverence, a “mingling of grace and truth,’ as Dr. 
Vaughan happily expressed it, which made even the unreflecting 
feel as if his genial presence were a sanctuary, and he himself 
one of “the pure in heart,” blessed with the vision of One who is 
invisible. He studied with* special interest all the phases of 
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modern religious thought, especially in regard to “external au- 
thority,” and rejoiced to hear “ many voices uttering free thought 
on the large hope for man that is in God.” Maurice, Jowett, 
and other well-known thinkers were among his friends and corre- 
spondents, but his sympathy was much greater with the former 
than the latter. He read Mansel on the “ Limits of Religious 
Thought” with great pain, but in after years was led by his 
“ Metaphysics ” to see that his language about the ‘‘ absolute and 
unconditioned” is almost technical language, and his idea of 
“regulative truth” not necessarily the expression of such a posi- 
tive holding that “ we cannot know God! as it seemed to me to 
be. Nevertheless, I still regret his state of mind on the subject ; 
for it does not savor of the possession of light.” The thought of 
the mystery which surrounds all deep religious questions was, 
however, very present with him. He read the life of F. W. 
Robertson with deep interest, and much regret that he should 
have “missed in Evangelicalism what was to me its root and 
essence.” 

His beloved friend, the Rev. A. J. Scott, passed away in 1866, 
but with Mr. Erskine the long and tender friendship remained 
undiminished, and was outwardly cemented, as ihe years went 
on, by the marriage of his favorite niece Miss Macnabb to Mr. 
Erskine’s nephew and heir, a union which was a source of great 
happiness to both families. His own children, as they grew up, 
were naturally scattered, his eldest son (and biographer) entering 
the ministry of the Church of England, as was natural in the cir- 
cumstances. His letters to his children are full of fatherly love and 
most thoughtful, tender counsel. His eyes troubled him for some 
time, but a successful operation for cataract restored his failing 
sight. In 1868 he received the degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
his Alma Mater, the University of Glasgow, a significant event as 
related to his earlier history. In 1870, his seventicth year, he left 
the home of so many years at Laurel-Bank for a more retired rest- 
ing place at Roseneath, among his beloved hills, and opposite to 
his early parish, “the Row.” 1 This quiet spot, where he could 
feast his eyes on the same glorious sunset views that he had so 
loved in youth, was appropriately called Achnaskie, — meaning, 
*“ The Field of Peace.” 

The same year had seen the death of his friend Mr. Erskine, 
to him an irreparable loss, and one which brought to himself a 
realization of death, “‘ which has been the nearest thing to the 


1 Pronounced Rue. 
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mental part of dying that I have yet known.” Yet he says: 
“ Forty-three years of a friendship begun in the light of the love 
of God to man, and having, through its whole course, its interests 
in the aspects which existence presents in the light of that love, 
ought to make parting in the same light of love easy, parting 
with one who is exchanging the earnest of the inheritance for the 
inheritance itself.” 

On the 15th of April, 1871, just forty years from the day when 
he had stood at the bar of the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr for his 
supposed “ heresy,” a memorial was publicly presented to him in 
Glasgow by representatives of the principal churches of Scotland, 
the spokesman of the committee being his friend and cousin, 
Norman Macleod. In the address presented, he is recognized as 
** one who, in his fearless adherence to that which he held to be 
the truth of God, has never been tempted to forget the meek- 
ness and gentleness of Christ,” and the conviction was expressed 
that his “ labors and example had been the means of deepening 
religious thought and life in our country, his influence a source of 
strength and light to the churches, and that in writings and in 
words he had ever united independence of mind with humility 
and reverence for divine truth, and deep spiritual insight with 
the purity and tenderness of Christian love.” 

So signal an instance of the living power of truth and the re- 
versal of hasty condemnation could not but deeply gratify Dr. 
Campbell, and his letters express heartfelt thankfulness, though 
he characteristically felt “such a testimony as rather applicable to 
the ideal I had before me than to what I attained.” Shortly after 
this event he began to write his last work, entitled “ Reminiscences 
and Reflections,’ which has already been quoted in the beginning 
of this sketch. A gathering of nearly all his scattered family at 
Achnaskie, in the autumn of 1871, was another event of great 
joy to him, in, as it proved, the last months of his long, thought- 
ful life. To the end he was engaged in writing on those high 
and holy themes which it was the mission of his life to unfold. 
On his last day of health he wrote the concluding words of his 
* Reminiscences and Reflections,” which were as follows: ‘ The re- 
lation of faith to righteousness, then, is the relation of cur response 
to God, to God’s voice to us. It is thus a reflection of the divine 
righteousness. A reflection which is one with what it reflects is 
righteousness, —a living reflection from and in the whole man, 
thought and will, intellect and spirit.” 

And so his work on earth was done, and after a brief but severe 
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illness of six days, he followed his two early friends into the land 
where the “ reflections,” we may well believe, “give place to the 
fuller light.” Years before he had written to a friend that, 
“were he to live a thousand years of Christian usefulness, he 
would die looking simply to Christ as at the first.” And this 
simple faith was with him to the end. In his mind and on his 
lips, in the last days, was that noble answer to the first question 
in the Shorter Catechism, which was to him such a fountain of 
light in the early days of his ministry: “ Man’s chief end is to 
glorify God and to enjoy him forever.” “JZ never saw so much 
meaning in these words before,’ he said, and he “felt what a 
blessing it was that these words were. taught to all the children 
in Scotland,” adding, “ but how few do know them!” And so, 
with thought and heart and voice dwelling on the riches of his 
Father’s love and mercy, he “fell on sleep.” There are few, if 
any, who would not echo the heartfelt words of his cousin, Nor- 
man Macleod, in his tribute in “Good Words :” “ Dr. Campbell 
was the best man, without exception, I have ever known. //is 
character was the most perfect embodiment I have ever seen of 
the character of Jesus Christ.” 

Perhaps no more significant indication of the leavening influ- 
ence of his work could be given than the simple juxtaposition of 
two passages, written by the same author, with an interval of 
about twenty-five years between them. The first is taken from Dr. 
Hanna’s “ Life of Dr. Chalmers,” published in 1851, and refers 
to the deposition of Mr. Campbell. The second passage, from 
his “ Life of Mr. Erskine,” refers to the same event, after giving 
a much more accurate and sympathetic account of Dr. Campbell’s 
position : — 

“The Rev. Mr. Campbell, of Row, a young minister of ardent 
piety, but of slender theological discrimination, in pleading on 
the extent of the Atonement, . . . was teaching doctrines at vari- 
ance with the standards of his church. . . . To the General As- 
sembly of 1831, every member of the Church of Scotland may 
turn with pride when he desires a proof how readily false doc- 
trine can be brought under the review of the Supreme Ecclesias- 
tical Court, and how promptly and faithfully the decisions of that 
court have been given forth.” ! 

“ Nearly half a century has passed since then, and it is be- 
lieved that the Church now would eject neither one nor the other 
(Campbell nor Scott). If so, there must have come over her 


1 Life of Dr. Chalmers, by Dr. Hanna. 
VOL. xvi. — NO. 108. 40 
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some modification either of her own belief in the whole doctrine 
of the Confession, or of her demand for an entire conformity 
therewith. To many that Confession may not now appear as full 
and perfect a representation of divine truth as it did to the men 
of a by-gone generation. To many it may appear as setting forth 
but one side or aspect of that truth. To many it may appear as 
too wide in its range, too minute in its details to warrant the 
subscription to all its articles. To many these articles may ap- 
pear to be of such different relative worth and importance, that 
unbelief of some of them ought not to involve forfeiture of office. 
However in these respects it may be, it is certain that the Church 
is not standing now in the ground she occupied forty-seven years 
ago; and the time may come, ere long, for her to acknowledge 
and indicate the change in her position.” } 

And this change was due, in no small degree, to the influence 
of Dr. Campbell’s Christ-like life and earnest writings, along with 
those of his friend Thomas Erskine. With both, the keynote of 
all they wrote was the full, free, forgiving, Fatherly love of 
God. And this is a keynote to which our modern thought is 
far from being perfectly attuned as yet, as we may notice from 
such a sentence as the following in an otherwise admirable arti- 
cle in “ The Atlantic Monthly ” on the “ Change in New England 
Theology :” “ Jf the divine love is a possession worth securing, 
it must be attained by effort and continued struggle.” To such 
a false conception of the relation of man to God and God to man, 
Mr. Campbell’s teaching would form an effectual antidote. And 
few teachers have ever shown, from first to last, such a continu- 
ity and natural development of the thought of God as the freely 
loving, forgiving, and redeeming Father, as did John McLeod 
Campbell. 

Agnes Maule Machar. 


1 Life and Letters of Thomas Erskine, by Dr. Hanna. 
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THE PLACE OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE IN MODERN 
THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION.! 


WE are met as members of a seminary, which, eighty-four 
years ago, was opened for the explanation of the Scriptures. 

Every student in these halls is required by our Constitution to 
‘‘make the Bible the object of his most attentive, diligent, and 
prayerful study.” This duty is above all other duties. Every 
professor is pledged in like manner to interpret the sacred vol- 
ume with integrity and fidelity. 

It is no slight aid to our mutual helpfulness in this high calling 
and rare privilege that we breathe the atmosphere of a region 
which has been cradled in and nursed on a divine revelation, 
not alien from but friendly to human reason. From the begin- 
ning Andover Hill has held up the Lamp of Inspiration to the 
eyes of the understanding. The time no less than the place is 
auspicious. 

Never were the twin lights of science and democracy shining 
more brightly on the path of the Biblical scholar. 

This is the hour when press and pulpit vie with one another in 
discussing Biblical inspiration and authority. 

What the sixteenth century discovered, the nineteenth century 
is rediscovering — the Hnglish Bible. 

Now, as then, one side of the great movement is a popular one. 
We feel its throb in the Sunday-School International Lesson, in 
the Bible Reading of Christian Workers, in the phraseology and 
literature of the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, 
in the eager assemblies of Chautauqua and of Northfield clamoring 
for the Word of Life. Already our state associations and our 
missionary superintendents are welcoming this voice of God. 

The other and the profounder side of the Biblical movement is 
scholarly. It was a scholar, now President of the University of 
Chicago, who barely tive years ago practically initiated the study 
of the Bible in the American College. A group of American 
teachers, in which Andover’s representative stood second to none, 
has just made the Plymouth Summer School a long illumination of 
the book the Pilgrims loved. For what were the cheers of more 
than a hundred Congregationalists at Oxford the past July, after 
courses of Biblical criticism? They were for the great scholars of 


1 Address at the opening of the theological year in Andover Theological 
Seminary, September 21, 1892. 
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England, Scotland, and America who have not merely left the 
foundations of Christianity secure, but made the English Bible 
anew book. The surface current of the Gulf Stream may flow 
one way, while the deeper polar current of the icebergs flows 
another. But the currents of theological interest on the lips of 
the many and from the brains of the few flow alike toward the 
one meridian of the word of God. 

My theme, then, chooses itself. It is the place of the English 
Bible for the ministry of the future. You anticipate, if you do 
not compel, my proposition about to be discussed. Stated at its 
simplest it is,“ The English Bible should have the foremost place 
in modern theological education.” 

Suffer me to linger for a moment on this statement. It is not 
atruism. It is not a presumption. The question of the English 
Bible in theology is like the question of Home Rule in the 
British Parliament. It brooks no delay. It admits of no rival. 
It dominates all parties. It absorbs all thoughts. Many a 
mighty theme and influence mrst be temporarily and relatively 
shouldered aside. Science is of priceless value to the minister. 
It promotes exact observation and love of truth, besides imparting 
a breadth of vision and richness of symbolism all its own. The 
languages, ancient and modern, are a preacher’s second self. They 
are so many doors into the many-chambered palace of truth. 
The history of dogma and the traditions of the church he cannot 
_ overestimate, he will not underestimate. By all means let the 
Christian student open his soul to Christian experience, Christian 
consciousness, Christian philosophy, Christian personality. But 
let him see to it that each and all of these faculties do obeisance 
in the present crisis to the English Bible, which in some sort 
illustrates and epitomizes them all, as it takes precedence of them 
all. Hers is the throne of the theological education of the nine- 
teenth century. No conservative, even with his preposterous 
proof-texts, can steal away her sceptre. No progressive, with 
his most reckless and destructive hypotheses, can do aught but 
consolidate her sway. 

My theme is sufficiently before you. I ask you next to con- 
sider this preéminence of the English Bible in modern theological 
education from two points of view: (1) the philosophical ; (2) 
the practical. 

(1) What are some of the reasons why the English Bible should 
hold this primary and controlling place in the instruction of the 
ministry ? 
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I answer, first, because of what the English Bible is and is 
seen to be to-day. 

The modern church echoes the Westminster Confession, to be 
sure. With it we see and laud “the heavenliness of the matter, 
the efficacy of the doctrine, the majesty of the style, the consent 
of all the parts, the scope of the whole (which is to give all glory 
to God), the full discovery Holy Scripture makes of the only way 
of man’s salvation, the many other incomparable excellencies and 
the entire perfection thereof.” But while we repeat the vener- 
able phrases, we ennoble and enrich them with the spoils of 
modern scholarship. 

The English Bible is no amulet from the skies. It is no urn of 
magical verses. It is no dialect of archangels. It is no Hebrew 
calculating-machine. It is no short-hand report of the past. It 
is no iron-clad programme of the future. It is no law-book of a 
nation in the clouds. It is no prayer-book of the New Jerusalem 
above. It is no idyl or proverb or narrative or drama or biogra- 
phy or correspondence or apocalypse unruffled by human feeling 
and unstained by human crime. 

Rather is it a library and a literature palpitating with the pres- 
ence of the living God and vibrating with the accents of living 
men. The sacred record has its stages of historic growth. The 
sacred writers speak from their own individuality and environ- 
ment, none the less but all the more that they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost. The endeared words, now simple as prose, now sub- 
lime as poetry, nowhere claim to be original autographs. The 
diverse books, although often astonishingly exact, make no pre- 
tension to mathematical precision, stiil less to scientific infallibil- 
ity. In asense quite unlike that intended by the Declaration on 
the Truth of Holy Scripture in the “ London Times” of last De- 
cember, “‘ They are what they profess to be, they mean what they 
say.” From the standpoint of criticism the Old Testament is the 
stratified story of the evolution of the kingdom of God through 
Israel. The New Testament is the biography of the church’s 
founder and the history of the church’s external and internal life 
under the teaching of the Son of Abraham, who was also the 
Son of God. 

The English Bible is the most human of books. Its every page 
is stamped with exile, poverty, shame, persecution, martyrdom, by 
its heroic translators. Its sacred names are precious to human 
hearts and homes, to the stranger, the traveler, the widow, the 
fatherless, the captive, the soldier, the laborer, the bride, the little 
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child, the great legislator, the poet, and the sage. The Psalter 
alone touches every key in the gamut of human sorrow and joy, 
fear and hope, wrath and love, prayer and praise. A single fu- 
neral is the pedestal from which its majestic accents interpreted 
by the human voice speak exquisite consolation to the human soul. 
Is this volume of humanity without human error? Calvin and 
Luther thought not. Modern scholarship agrees with them. Not 
readily will you dragoon men into recantation by the plea that in- 
errancy is essential to infallible authority. We revere the Bible 
because it seeks the divinest of ends. For its aim is to reveal God 
the Eternal Father, to attest Christ the only begotten Son, full of 
grace and truth, to mediate the Holy Ghost, the soul’s renewer 
and the church’s advocate, to enshrine salvation from sin to man 
the penitent, to set duty in the clasp of immortality. In that sense 
it is not only the book of God, it is the God of Books. 

The primacy of the English Bible in modern theological educa- 
tion rests also and not less firmly on its relation to other theologi- 
cal disciplines. 

One of these is sacred literature. But of this inspiring field the 
English Bible is at once the fountain-head and the masterpiece. 
The minister who has learned its sinewy dialect, its sonorous mu- 
sic, its impassioned Psalter, and its peaceful Gospels, its Prophets 
erying to a corrupt society with the voice of the reformer, and 
its Epistles anatomizing the sinful soul with the scalpel of the 
psychologist, its Genesis fresh with the dew of creation’s dawn, its 
Apocalypse lurid with the flames of the Final Judgment and 
glowing with the jewels of the New Jerusalem, has the key to 
all holy literature in his hand. He does not stand at the 
threshold. He enters into the temple of Scripture. Take 
Professor R. G. Moulton’s comparatively recently published illus- 
tration in the Study of the English Bible as a Classic. Let the 
Plagues of Egypt be the topic. “In Exodus there is a deserip- 
tion of these incidents which may be called epic. The succes- 
sive physical convulsions pass before us like a moving panorama, 
and against this ever-darkening background are coming more 
and more into relief two heroic figures, — Pharaoh, with the 
hardening heart, and Moses, the wonder-working deliverer, — 
until the whole finds a double climax in Pharaoh with his hosts 
overthrown in the Red Sea and Moses leading the delivered Israel- 
ites in a song of triumph. In the Psalms we again come upon the 
plagues of Egypt. But now the description is lyric. Each inci- 
dent appears artistically diminished until it is no more than a 
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link in a chain of providence. Each plague is told in a clause with 
only the lyric rhythm to convey the march of events. A third 
account is found in the book of Wisdom. Here the reverent curi- 
osity of a later age has ventured to read into the reticence of the 
earlier narrative a whole array of terrible details. Where Exodus 
spoke of a darkness which might be felt, the author of Wisdom 
imagines all that the imprisoned Egyptians felt in the overpower- 
ing dark: the strange apparitions, the sad visions with heavy 
countenance, the sound of falling noises, the dread of the very 
air which could on no side be avoided, and themselves to them- 
selves more dreadful than the darkness. Thus, on this one topic 
we have three literary styles, —the epic, the lyric, and the pie- 
turesque, — perfectly illustrated ; and no more possibility of con- 
troversy in the whole than if we were listening to Handel’s Orato- 
rio of ‘Israel in Egypt.’” Biblical history, too, isa sham and a 
snare apart from the vernacular version. The sober, patient, ac- 
curate, truth-loving exegesis, which alone is worthy of the name, 
must either flow from or centre in the English Bible. What can 
we know of Christian ethics without drawing from the English 
Old Testament the ethics of Judaism and from the English New 
Testament the ethical ideal of Christianity? Theology itself 
feels this ground-swell, and shows it in two ways. First, by a 
more critical use of the Scriptures in buttressing dogma. Second, 
and more notably, by passing from the systematic to the Biblical 
stage. Sociology has been paraded as a triumph of the secular 
over the sacred in theological education. It is really, in its triple 
strand of labor, charity, and crime, reaching ever deeper into the 
sacred Hebrew institutions, as in the family, the state, the school 
it is pressing forward, applying the sacred principles of the Gospels 
and the Epistles. I was not surprised to hear from an Episcopal 
rector of twelve years’ standing, once a student in this institu- 
tion, the testimony: “The lectures I heard at Andover on the 
English Bible were worth more to me than all the rest of my two 
years’ instruction in the seminaries of my own church.” 

Yet a third cause of the commanding place of the English Bible 
in the training of the church. The light of modern discovery 
in and around Palestine has largely emanated from it. 

The lovers of the English Bible have supported and spurred 
the work of the Palestine Exploration Fund. Were there no 
other result save their incomparable map of the Holy Land, 
the educated and the uneducated throughout the world would be 
their debtors. No sneers at their outlay or shallow apologetics 
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ean blot out such a service to the vernacular version. A Ger- 
man missionary found, a French archeologist lost, the Moabite 
Stone. But an English Biblical scholar recovered and reconsti- 
tuted the original in the Louvre by sending to France the frag- 
ments in the hands of English explorers. To-day there are admi- 
rable reprints of the defaced Siloam Inscription in Jerusalem and 
at Leipsic. But the earliest intelligible copy of this monument of 
the days of Isaiah was made by an English savant sitting two 
hours in the water and mud. The intense enthusiasm of an 
Englishman for the English Bible carried him below the floor of 
Solomon’s temple to the niche of the Phenician jar. It was he 
alone who proved by the absence of stone chipping in the black 
mould and the presence of red marks like those of Sidon that the 
stones were fashioned in the quarry, and a Phenician was the 
master-builder of the temple, as Holy Scripture had said. But 
for an English explorer, the Hittites of the Old Testament might 
still be in the realm of fancy instead of fact. 

The church is at home to-day in the civilization of the Eu- 
phrates. But who resurrected those horses swifter than the leo- 
pards, those chariots glancing like the lightning, painted on the 
pages of Nahum and Habakkuk? Who made the pedagogie, ar- 
tistic, administrative, theological framework of Daniel real and 
comprehensible as the winged lions of Nineveh? Who hung 
between heaven and earth on the Behistun Rock till he had 
extorted the triple secret wrapped up by Darius the Great in 
the crabbed cuneiform character? Who matched the mutilated 
tiles of the Eponyn Canon, until from the days of Ahab and 
Jehu the Old Testament chronology begins to approach that of 
Greece and Rome in exactitude? Who excited such a thrill 
of sympathy in a Bible-reading public by his translation of the 
Deluge-tablet that an English newspaper sent him to the ruins 
of Sennacherib’s palace and the treasures of Assurbanipal’s library ? 
Who re-created the home, the language, the art, the astronomy, 
the religion of Abraham in Ur of the Chaldees, and made 
more than historically probable that much-disputed campaign of 
Chedorlaomer? And who, in a recent number of a scientific 
and exegetical journal, has accentuated the Assyrian reasonable- 
ness of even the derided miracle of the fish swallowing Jonah to 
a people believing in the fish-god Oannes? There is but one 
answer: English-speaking scholars, passionately attached to the 
English Bible and determined to utilize every scintilla of light 
that the resurrecting spade might fling over it. 
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The same is true of Egyptology. For while to Champollion, 
the Frenchman, we owe the key of the hieroglyphics, and to 
Brugsch, the German, the Geographical and Hieroglyphical 
Dictionary, we owe to England and the people cherishing the 
English Bible as their heritage the recent marvels of excavation 
in the delta of the Nile. I need only mention the work of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund the last ten years. Tanis stratified 
has emerged from the swamp, and revealed the Pharaoh of the 
oppression. Pithom, the starting point of the Exodus, and 
so of sacred history, has disclosed its name and site as the abode 
of the setting sun god. Naucratis has yielded up Greek coins, 
weights, inscriptions, warehouses, and temples, at the stumbling 
foot of a farmyard explorer, as in the days when the Maccabees 
were almost crushed by persecuting Antiochus. ‘ The castle of 

_ the Jew’s daughter” has chased away the shadows of night at 
once from the prison of the Jewish princesses and from the great 
stones of the Prophet Jeremiah on the edge of the desert. Bu- 
bastis even, the Pi-Beseth of Ezekiel, has regained the celebrity 
which the Father of History gave it twenty-three centuries ago, 
and has poured forth from the festival hall of Osarkon Il. a 
processional of wreathed women and swimming priests as volup- 
tuous and mysterious as Sekket’s castanet could make it. Apart 
from the English Bible, not even Miss Edwards’ genius as a 
popularizer of archeological research, not even Mr. Petrie’s genius 
as a heaven-born excavator, could have made the fund a success. 
With it the way has been paved to the marvels of the Tell-el- 
Amarna Tablets and the treasures of the archxological survey. 
The lists of Karnak have verified the geography of Joshua. The 
Philistines have unveiled their faces in paintings fresh as yester- 
day. The correspondence of the wedges has illuminated the 
secular and sacred rank of the Jerusalem before the exodus. 

I hasten to add a fourth reason for the supremacy of the 
English Bible in modern theological education. Current English 
literature is contributing works of unique importance concerning 
it. 

Hardly ten years ago the foregoing statement could not have 
been made. Robertson Smith’s “Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church” was convulsing the church in Scotland (1882), while 
Professor George T. Ladd’s “ Doctrine of Sacred Scripture ” 
(1883) was regarded as an heretical bombshell in our American 
Zion. Why? Largely because these works embodied the results 
of German Biblical criticism. So much German pestilence, so 
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much American quarantine. How different the situation to-day ! 
In quantity and quality the books in our mother tongue concern- 
ing the Bible, even within a twelvemonth, are more than respec- 
table. They are meritorious and memorable. 

Let me place first that marvel of learning and critical insight, 
always emphasizing the important, never omitting the ethical, 
which German authority has pronounced original and masterly, 
and American, not less high, has found the epoch-making book of 
the year. I mean Cheyne’s “ Bampton Lectures on the Psalter.” 
On the displacement of Hebrew music by the Greek, on the con- 
gregational instead of the individual “I,” on the upbursting of a 
post-exilian spring of song apart from pre-exilian fountains, there 
has been critical dissent. He goes too far. But on the back- 
ground of many a psalm, and on the theological conceptions of the 
Psalter as a whole, and of the separate books in the sphere of com- 
parative religion, criticism is agreed that the author has poured a 
flood of light. 

At its side may stand the work of Cheyne’s friend and colleague, 
which, we are assured, Professor Stearns, of Bangor, honored 
with his most patient investigation just before his untimely death, 
and in which every modest, candid, independent, reverent student 
of the Old Testament will detect a spirit kindred to his own, — 
Canon Driver’s “ Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment.” In an hour of panic we may repeat his golden words: 
* Critical conclusions affect not the fact of revelation, but only its 
form.” Do we think criticism a demon to be exorcised? Never 
let us forget his other statement, ‘Criticism in the hands of Chris- 
tian scholars does not banish or destroy the inspiration of the 
Old Testament. It presupposes it. It seeks only to determine 
the conditions under which it operates and the literary forms 
through which it manifests itself; and thus it helps us to frame 
truer conceptions of the methods which it has pleased God to 
employ in revealing himself to his ancient people Israel, and in 
preparing the way for the fuller manifestation of himself in 
Christ Jesus.” y 

Principal Cave’s construction of Driver’s position must be pro- 
nounced a misconstruction. The date of the composition is one 
thing. The date of the institutions mentioned in that composi- 
tion is another. The Bishop of Colchester’s protest must call out 
counter-protest. Conclusions without evidence, prosaic criticisms 
of poetry, possibility preferred to probability, reason subordi- 
nated to authority are precisely the four cardinal points conspic- 
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uously absent from the volume, which for good, and not for ill, is 
to exert an influence without a precedent on the rising English- 
speaking generation. Driver’s lists of Hebrew words and phrases 
are a monument of indefatigable scholarship. His independent 
views on the Babylonian authorship of Isaiah II., on the infe- 
riority or superiority of the LXX. text of Jeremiah to the Maso- 
retic, on the probable Maccabean date of the book of Daniel in 
connection with the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, on the 
idealized history of the Chronicles with traditionary foundations, 
are models of lucid and compact statement. To the lovers of 
Ruth he brings the welcome opinion that the delicious pastoral 
breathes the air before the exile. To the admirers of Job he ad- 
duces attractive grounds for locating the masterpiece of Hebrew 
religious philosophy in the era when the Jews hung their harps 
on the willows of Babylon. 

What had we in English a decade ago on the Canon of the Old 
Testament? Virtually nothing up to date. Buhl in Danish and 
in German would terminate the Hagiographa before the advent. 
Wildeboer in Dutch and German, as is known, held that the third 
eanon did not certainly precede the Mishna in ending, that is, the 
second century of the Christian era. The present season a Cam- 
bridge scholar has spoken to this point. He places the virtual 
completion of the threefold Old Testament book a century before 
the advent. It must have been before the antagonism of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees and the rise of the great Rabbinic 
schools! When did the second or prophetic canon start? With 
the spread of Hellenic culture in the wake of Alexander’s vic- 
tories, expanding the limits of the Jewish sacred literature in 
the public reading of the synagogue, — two centuries before the 
Hagiographa. And when did the first Hebrew canon come into 
being? In 444 B.c., as Ezra’s Book of the Law, accepted and 
adopted by the assembly of Israel eighty years after the restora- 
tion. From the discovery under Josiah of Deuteronomy, the 
book of people, rather than priest, alike a work of genuineness and 
of timeliness, down to the completion of the Old Testament, infor- 
mally 100 B. c., formally 100 a. p., our author is a sure and 
charming guide. Let me commend in style, in learning, in 
spirit, “ The Canon of the Old Testament,” by Herbert Edward 
Ryle. His history of the Canon, like the teaching of its inspired 
contents, brings us into the very presence of Him in whom alone 
we have the fulfillment and the interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment and the one perfect sanction of its use. 
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It is in English yet again that the Pentatenchal Analysis has 
received its best exposition from a young American scholar bear- 
ing an historic name. The seven years of his youth spent in the 
city of Calvin and the Genevan version were not spent in vain. 
For, thanks to them not less than later study, he gives a strong, 
clear, persuasive, patient, constructive exhibition of the first book 
of the Pentateuch according to the modern analysis, so that the 
eye may at once discern each source, each compiler, each editor, 
each interpolater. ‘ As a hand-book of the higher criticism it is 
invaluable.” ‘The work is as able in plan as it is masterly in 
execution,” says even Dr. Mendenhall’s “ Methodist Review.” I 
am not astonished that the “ Genesis of Genesis,” by Benjamin 
Wisner Bacon, should be the token of the friendship of one and 
the target of admiration of another of the great Continental 
critics. 

Nor will any of my hearers refuse to add to this list the 
volume born in the crucible of controversy, called out by an 
irresistible popular demand, alive with matters which lie at an 
the roots of our common Christianity, facing unflinchingly the 
menace and more of a great and enlightened ecclesiastical com- 
munion, seeking the peace of Christendom by the thorny way of 
the Truth. True, the work has the defects of its qualities. In 
common with more than one of its admirers, I deplore the unfor- 
tunate nomenclature and confused thought which seem to set up 
the unaided Reason as a source of divine authority. The divine 
throne-room is one thing, the divine monarch is another. I can- 
not, however, easily, if anywhere, point you to a better English 
specimen of the lion-like Reformer, with the boldness of Luther, 
if not the meekness of Melancthon, than breathe and glow in 
“The Bible, the Church, and the Reason” of Charles Augustus 
Briggs, Edward Robinson Professor of Biblical Theology in the 
Union Theological Seminary. It is an honor to American theology 
and to our sister school of the prophets to recall the range and 
precision of the bibliography, the grasp and elevation of the Messi- 
anic ideas, the accuracy and pertinence of the citations, the robust- 
ness and animation of the argument, the clearness of the definition 
of Biblical as distinct from contemporary or Israelitish history, 
as characterized by the theophanic presence of God, the splen- 
did serenity of tone mid the alarm and excitement wrought by 
dogmatic obstacles to the higher criticism, and the triumphant 
challenge of fact in the light of the higher critics enthroning the 
Bible for the homage of the world, restoring the Bible as the Queen 
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of Literature, the scientist’s Holy Book, the creator of new theo- 
logical disciplines, the basis of a nobler theology and a richer 
Christian life. 

If in any of the foregoing works a certain rashness of novelty, 
flimsiness of logic, superciliousness of language,— nay, even a 
possible injustice to the Biblical writers themselves, — may be de- 
tected, you will find an antidote in another recent product of the 
English press. This is the Baird Lecture for 1889. Its title is 
“The Early Religion of Israel as set forth by Biblical Writers and 
by Modern Critical Historians.” The author, as Professor of Ori- 
ental Languages in the University of Glasgow, has something of 
the conservatism which, according to Robertson Smith, is the “ ha- 
bitual attitude of Orientals.” ‘ The critical theory is fast becoming 
traditional,” he says. “It is now high time to apply skepticism to 
it so that the strength or weakness of its foundations may be made 
manifest.” Yet he will not burden the early religion of Israel with 
the assumptions with which it has been often traditionally encum- 
bered. He starts with the prophets of the eighth century, who are 
conceded witnesses of the first rank. What do Amos and Hosea 
presuppose? A long literary and religious foreground. That 
Israel should have made the start, they imply. Before their day 
were the beliefs and practices of Israel] on a plane with those of their 
neighbors, while yet claiming to be the normal and authorized reli- 
gion? Ifso, how happened it that Israel remained Israel, in notable 
contrast to the Canaanites? What was the evolutionary process 
by which Israel attained the monotheism of the Prophets? Had 
not the positive institutions of Israel a more definite shape and 
authoritative sanction than historians of the eighth century like 
Kuenen allow? Does Wellhausen give a satisfactory account of 
the introduction of the three codes? Is not the critical theory 
unnatural in its treatment of documents, unable to explain the 
crises in the history of the Jewish religion, and untenable in the 
notion of that religious development save for assumptions con- 
cerning the supernatural at the basis of the whole? To-day it is 
understood that religion is not based on fraud, and the habit of 
calling Mohammed an impostor is obsolete. Why, in the case of 
Israel with a genius for religion, should the greatest characters 
instead of being spiritual actors in a great life drama be merely 
posturing on a stage? The doubter is doubted. Such criticism 
by Professor Robertson suggests: (1) The possible function of 
Anglo-Saxon scholarship, —to winnow theories it could hardly 
have originated. (2) That where it does not demolish radical 
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hypotheses it has a use in deterring from a blind and premature 
acceptance of them. May we goa step further and, in the language 
of another, assert the characteristics of a true Biblical criticism 
to be: 1. Scientific in method and result. 2. Biblical in spirit, 
scope, and influence. 3. Historic in tests and material. 4. Evan- 
gelical in tone, character, and form. 5. Rational in its use of 
facts, non-theoretic in its inquiries, and authoritative in its ulti- 
mate decision. I will not demur if only I may define. 

I even echo with all my heart the editorial words in the “ Baptist 
Quarterly Review” on “Common Sense and the Higher Criti- 
cism:” “ It is literally and absolutely true that the higher mathe- 
matics are not more independent of mere Hebrew erudition than 
is the higher criticism.” Logical thought and sound reasoning, 
literary and historical training are even requisites which the pro- 
fessional Hebraist may not have. The materials for testing the 
processes and weighing the results of the higher criticism the 
reader of the English Bible and the English critics may have in 
abundance. 

A volume which is so intrinsically, relatively, archzologically, 
contemporaneously vital as the English Bible has at least four 
legitimate titles to the sovereignty of Theological Education. But 
de jure is not the same as de facto. Let us pass, then, to the 
second portion of our discussion, the practical. What are some 
of the methods by which the English Bible may secure and per- 
petuate its empire over the ministry and the church of the future ? 

Ist. By resisting secondary influences tending to discredit the 
Bible. Assaults upon the life of the Scripture are in the exact 
ratio of its vitality. Accordingly materialism, rationalism, Ro- 
manism, socialism, Paganism were never more united and more 
desperate in their efforts to shatter the word which is the sword 
of the Spirit. The church, which is the pillar and ground of the 
truth, is called to repel these foes in the wisdom and power of 
the Holy Ghost. But not these only. More insidious, threat- 
ening, mischievous, inhuman, I had almost said more Godless, is 
the tone of unfairness in newspaper discussion, and the tendency 
to uncharitableness in denominational councils respecting the Bible 
itself! When a journal, a divine, an organization, attempt to im- 
pose a theory of the English Bible for the English Bible itself, they 
lay thereby a yoke on the neck of the Pilgrim Church which nei- 
ther we nor our fathers are able to bear! Such a step calls every 
descendant of the Pilgrims, with one spark of the Pilgrim love of 
truth, to see to it that the word of God is not made of none effect 
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by their tradition. To the ery of Biblical authority it is time to 
raise the counter-cry of Biblical liberty. The latter is the more 
Protestant watchword. To bury the Bible is no better in point of 
morals, it may be even worse in point of results, than to burn it. 
The church of John Robinson will be guilty of the deadliest of 
heresies, if it does not battle every influence in the home, the 
school, the State, in business or economics, in art, in philanthropy, 
in missions, that would pillory Scripture by disowning its testi- 
mony respecting itself. I borrow the words of the President of 
our Board of Trustees: ‘ Palsied be the hand that would strike 
a blow at the public confidence in the reliability of the Bible, 
or at the sound principle of letting Scripture speak for Scripture 
untrammeled and undismayed.” I thank God that our Board of 
Visitors have at last lifted the ban from the honored and beloved 
President of our Faculty by dismissing the complaint that he 
believes and inculeates that the Bible is not the only perfect rule 
of faith and practice, “ but is fallible and untrustworthy even in 
some of its RELIGIOUS TEACHINGS! ” 

This is negative, however. Let me call your attention to three 
positive methods of securing the English Bible its due supremacy in 
theological education. The first is to make the most of the origi- 
nal languages of the Old and the New Testament. In the days of 
the Reformation it was deemed a reproach to religion and dangerous 
to the church for the ministry to be unfurnished in these respects. 
The constitution of this Seminary enjoins aid to the students “ in 
the acquisition of a radical and adequate knowledge of the sacred 
Scriptures in their original languages and of the Old Testament 
in the Septuagint Version.” The opening numbers of the Con- 
cordance to the LX X., and the other Greek versions of the Old 
Testament, have just blossomed on the grave of the lamented 
Hatch, called as few others, says Schiirer, to this work, so indis- 
pensable, so opportune, so admirable for the comprehension of the 
New Testament. No less significant appears the recent renais- 
sance of Hebrew study in connection with Correspondence and 
Summer Schools, and of Greek study through the American School 
at Athens. The stream of Congregational theological education 
has an uneducated branch, and an educated. In the educated 
branch which Andover is set on its hill to water, the facilities, the 
motives, the rewards of Old Testament and New Testament first- 
hand study were never so great. What is the Hebrew, with its 
simplicity, its opulence, its picturesqueness, its intensity? What 
is the Greek, with its exactness, its flexibility, its elegance, its 
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charm, its subtilty, its harmony? Twin pylons of the temple of 
the English Bible, through which the minister and the church 
may enter with decorum and rapture its majestic and manifold 
courts. The most famous of English preachers, Rev. Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon, had a unique command of the King James Ver- 
sion. But he did not attain it without Hebrew and Greek. Nor 
did the Father of Modern Missions, whose centenary, May 31, 
1892, has just struck, “ attempt great things for God, expect great 
things from God,” till he was able over the cobbler’s bench to 
read every chapter of his English Bible in Hebrew and Greek 
and Latin, subsequently to be translated by himself and colleagues 
into twenty-four Indian tongues. 

To drink thus from the golden pipes of the Hebrew and the 
Greek at the fountains of the English Bible would go far to restore 
it to its proud preéminence with ministers and congregations. 
Another step in the same direction would be the preaching of the 
morality of the New Testament. It is too late to say that this 
morality is too ethereal for the modern world. Even as sentimen- 
talized by a Tolstoi, the Sermon on the Mount has moved contem- 
porary Europe. Character is the preacher’s aim, and these ethics 
revolve around character. Expressing principles, they express 
them in detail. They seek to regenerate society through its indi- 
vidual members and in the practical details of conduct. It is the 
Church, not the State, our Lord addresses. Distinctiveness as a 
condition of diffusiveness is its law. Codrdination of the unit 
and of the mass in the fatherhood of God and brotherhood of 
man is their ideal. A new Christian casuistry and a new Chris- 
tian combination to enforce it are presupposed and proclaimed. 
Dr. Newman Smyth speaks of the anonymousness of modern 
life. The Sermon on the Mount emphasizes its solidarity. We 
do not want more of commercialism to stimulate, more of robust- 
ness to masculinize the pulpit as compared with the press. We 
do want more of the press’s universality of range in the pulpit’s 
proclamation of the kingdom of God. Not merely is the minister 
a mediator between Labor and Capital. He can so preach against 
the “ feudalism of Pinkertonism” that the most careless shall hear 
the knell of democracy in its rifles. He can so paint the reality 
of the trade-union that the self-respecting mechanic will cease 
to sell his soul into a slavery without limit or an anarchy without 
redress. Justice to the non-union man who is wounded and left 
for half dead is in the New Testament parable of the Good Sa- 
maritan. Justice to the public, whose property and business and 
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locomotion and life are dear to the Son of Man, waits to radiate 
from the miracle of the feeding of the five thousand. The Old 
Testament Prophet is a tract for the times. Amos handles the 
social question of the hour with a depth of sympathy for the poor, 
‘and a moral indignation against the rich, which Savonarola only 
echoed. But the preaching of the Carpenter of Nazareth has a 
poise in the midst of its penetration which the demagogue cannot 
understand. “The moral positiveness of Jesus’ ethical teaching 
has the sunny certainty, the quiet and reasoned confidence of 
physical science.” It is present, personal, human, superhuman. 
It sets his ministers as immovably against the despotism of Amal- 
gamated Iron as the despotism of Amalgamated Gold. How shall 
the thirty-eight to forty-eight per cent. of workingmen now hold- 
ing aloof from the churches of Massachusetts be brought into 
touch and step? Never by condoning the illegalities of the em- 
ployee in face of the injustice of the employer. Always by com- 
mending the fidelity, the forbearance, the codperation, the arbitra- 
tion of both as common brethren of the one Lord and Master, 
according to the parable of the Unforgiving Debtor. 

A New York preacher, once of our own order, grappled with 
the problem of municipal vice. How should the manufacture of 
drunkards, harlots, and gamblers be stayed? The community 
were incredulous. The courts were corrupted. The press was im- 
potent. The police were thought to be in collusion with the crim- 
inals themselves. But the Word of God was not bound, and the 
pulpit was not muzzled. It was possible to set the unsavory and 
appalling facts in the light of the Saviour’s burning wrath against 
unrighteousness. The first sermon was a whip of small cords on 
the Pharisees who made the civic temple a den of thieves. The 
ery of slander and the hiss of persecution followed. But the 
prophet of the latter days swerved not from the plumbline of New 
Testament rectitude. Did he resort to zsthetic, evolutionary, 
socialistic ethics? Not so. Once more the Word of God came 
to him, and his second sermon, from a pulpit wide as the nation, 
arraigned the guilty authorities and community as before the 
Great White Throne. The morning when he said, “I have given 
you 254 particulars ; now, what are you going to do with them?” 
was the dawn of a movement against municipal misrule, rocking 
a great city to its foundations. The end of it may be a purging 
of Augean stables of filth, an uptoning of conscience in the vilest 
quarters, a unifying of public opinion among men of all par- 
ties and creeds, a new reverence for the majesty of civic right- 
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eousness, a new faith in virtue, a new transfiguration of the law 
of love. 

The demand of Dr. Parkhurst, which will echo throughout the 
English-speaking world, is essentially a demand to lay the iron 
hand on criminal institutions. Incidentally it is a demand for the 
English Bible to be enthroned in the slumbering conscience of 
the church and in the corporate life of the nation. 

There remains the last and highest of the three methods I wish 
to accentuate of lifting the English Bible to its seat in modern 
theological education. It is by emphasizing the witness of the 
Fourth Gospel to the divinity of our Lord. No doubt, the hu- 
manity of Christ is delineated there as elsewhere. Human lim- 
itation, surprise, dependence, prayer, are predicated of Jesus by 
the Disciple whom he loved. But never is the Master’s intellect 
scholastically unreal, or the Master’s teaching theologically falli- 
ble, or the Master’s character ethically wrong. His manhood is 
like, yet unlike ours. We are awestruck at One who met the 
temptations of the world, yet in whom the prince of the world 
found nothing. Only a man in whom the Divine Image was 
unmarred could shed tears of human compassion and lift the 
prayer of assured human faith at the grave of Lazarus. He talks 
as a man with Nathanael. He sups as a man amid friends in 
the upper room. He dies as a man among a howling mob. The 
fact of Jesus’ manhood in its tenderness and universality faces 
us in John as plainly as he faced the Crucifixion, and received 
the bequest of Mary. Under the golden breastplate of the Logos 
beat the heart of a man till it was broken for the sins of his 
brethren of every land and age. 

But the organ-note of the Fourth Gospel is the Deity of Jesus. 
The preéxistent Christ, the eternal Son of God, the Logos who 
was in the beginning with God and who was God, is its sublime 
and triumphant picture of the Master. Once the assault against 
the Divinity of our Lord was directed against a dogma of the 
fourth century ; now advanced historical criticism has shifted the 
battlefield to the apostolic age. If the Jesus of John’s Gospel 
stands out with lineaments of incarnate God, it is because to 
the disciple who leaned upon his bosom no other solution of 
his humanity was reasonable or possible, save his divinity. St. 
Paul, indeed, within the generation after the crucifixion, calls 
Christ without reserve, “‘God who is over all, blessed forever- 
more.” The fundamental Gospel of Mark, representing the doc- 
trine of St. Peter, strikes no other note. There the extreme of 
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naturalness blends with the extreme of the supernatural. Who 
is the central figure on that thronging canvas, but the Christ 
of the Apostles’ Creed? As He confesses himself the Son of 
the Blessed at the High Priest’s adjuration, He declares also 
that He shall be manifested at the last, sitting at the right hand 
of Power and coming in the clouds of heaven. But Jobn’s Gos- 
pel soars to a more seraphic height. In the discourses of Jesus, 
which he alone has freely reproduced, yet which are echoes of 
more than one Synoptic saying, Jesus himself bears witness to 
his oneness with the Father, in Creation, in Essence, in Working, 
in Regeneration, in Life, in Glory. In the calm asseveration, 
** Before Abraham was I am,” when the mob are eager to stone 
Him, in the calmer aspiration of the sacerdotal prayer when 
about to lay down his life for sinners, “ And now, O Father, 
glorify thou me with the glory which I had with thee before 
the world was,” we are listening to the substance, if not the 
letter, of the language of Him who spake as never man spake, 
and whom Thomas adored as “ my Lord and my God.” 

Bishop Lightfoot was laid to rest on the festival of the beloved 
apostle. Few have seen the glory of the Eternal Son of God 
more clearly than he in this evangel of the evangels. A church, a 
school, a minister, a student, cannot honor the English Bible- 
more than by recalling his language as one of its mightiest de- 
fenders. Said he: “I feel from my heart that the truth which 
this Gospel more especially enshrines — that Jesus Christ is the 
very Word incarnate — is the one lesson which, duly apprehended, 
will do more than all our public efforts to purify and elevate life 
here by imparting to it hope and strength, and the one study 
which alone can fully prepare us for a joyful immortality here- 
after.” There is no theology to be compared to the theology of 
John. He who sees and scatters this light is bearing witness in 
his own world-tongue to the light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. 

Such are some of the reasons for the primacy of the English. 
Bible in modern theological education, and some of the chief 
ways in which the ministry and the church may act for preserv- 
ing or securing this primacy. You will not reply that modern 
criticism has left nothing of the Bible. For all your studies which 
you renew or commence on this sacred hill are sure to enlarge and 
enrich your conception of the Scriptures. The Prophets will 
be more real, the Law more intelligible, the Psalter more uplifting 
for the electric light of scientific: investigation in which students 
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and teachers shall engage henceforth under the Master. He who 
is the subject of the apostolic preaching and the Gospel story, He 
who is the ascended and glorified yet indwelling Lord of the Epis- 
tles and the Apocalypse, will bless the Scriptures that testify of 
Him. The spirit of Revelation make this new, broad, learned, 
critical discipline, which was the primary object of this seminary, 
henceforth dominate its secondary aim to constitute a fortress 
of orthodoxy, — and so the English Bible, in its height and depth 
and length and breadth, be unlocked and apprehended and ap- 
plied, for us and all men, as never before, according to the riches 
of grace in Him of whom it has been said, “God who at sundry 
times and in divers manners spake in time past unto the fathers 
by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by his Son.” 
A book reposes in the centre of the cross in the arms of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. So may it be with your ministry and 
mine. 


John Phelps Taylor. 
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THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


VI. THE EARLY CHURCH (concluded). 


In presenting the foregoing testimonies, especially that given towards 
the close of the first century by the Roman Church, we have already 
opened a distinct source of evidence which deserves special attention. 
We have been scanning the records that have come down to us for ex- 
pressions of belief. We now examine them for what they may disclose 
of the Christian life of this early time, in order to ascertain its character 
and what it can tell us of its origin. 

We are impressed at the outset of our inquiry by the fact that those 
who were living this life regarded it as something distinctive and new. 
They had come to it through various processes, and out of many schools 
of thought and religious belief. Christianity stood forth to them in its 
uniqueness, definite and almost as palpable as Mount Zion. They could 
walk about it and tell its towers. The writer of the “ Epistle to Diogne- 
tus,” at the beginning of his response to an inquirer, whom some scholars 
have conjectured to be the tutor of Marcus Aurelius, characterizes ‘“ the 
religion of the Christians ” as “this new kind or way which has entered 
into men’s lives now and not before.” + The “Epistle of Barnabas” 
describes Christians as “a new type ” (dAAov rizov) of men.? 

If we endeavor to make distinct to ourselves what this new creation 
was, we see that it consists, in no small degree, in a reinvigoration of 
conscience and in a juster observance of what the ancient world quite 
generally recognized as right and good. The Decalogue is now written 
on the heart, the Nicomachzan ethics is reduced to practice, the law is 
loved.* So ancient and inherited religious doctrine becomes a fresh 
motive to piety ; the truth concerning God already known or knowable 
before Christ came is brought into intimate connection with conduct. 

There is also a higher standard of piety, a new ideal of virtue. It 
appears in Ignatius’s exhortation, “ Let us learn to live according to 
Christianity,” and in his characterization of Christianity as a thing 
“of greatness ;” in Clement's rebuke of the Corinthians for not living 
“according to that which becometh Christ ;” in a method of ethical and 
religious knowledge by which, if we may apply to it a later phrase, “ we 
cast ourselves into the greatness of Christ,” * and in the noble teaching 
that a man who has learned to know the Father through the Son “can 
be an imitator of God.” ® 


1 Kawbdv rodro yévos } émirhdevpa eionarGer ets roy Blov viv Kal od mpdrepor. 
2 Barnabas, vi. 8 Jb. 

* Clem. Alex., Strom. v. 11; comp. v. 12, ad jin. 

5 Ep. ad Diog. ¢. x. 
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We notice also, as suggested by the words just cited, a belief that per- 
fect virtue can be attained. There is a consciousness of the beginnings 
of such excellence, an expectation of its progress, a confidence in its 
realization, which is at least new in its diffusion and buoyant hopeful- 
ness. Virtue was not only an obligation, but an inspiration and an en- 
thusiasm ; no longer merely a surpassing ideal, but something that could 
be achieved. Ignatius praises the Ephesians for “being imitators of 
God,” and says that “ faith is the beginning and love is the end” of life, 
and that where these two are there is God, and “all things else 
follow in their train unto [a realization of] the beautiful and good 
(<is kadoxayabiav).” 1 

Particular stress is laid upon adherence to the truth, upon purity, upon 
love to men, emphasized in manifold relations and particularized in many 
special services, upon patience and endurance, upon love to God and 
Christ, and gratitude for redemption and salvation, upon a confession 
of Christ in blameless lives and in deeds of compassion and kind- 
ness. Morality is taken up into religion; religion is carried into 
every relation and duty of life. There is a unity of life, an anticipated 
and partially realized completeness and fulfillment of it. Perhaps we may 
best describe what appears in many forms by saying, that there is a new 
and very definite and practical sense of a union of God with man in all 
his needs and capacities ;— his need of forgiveness and recovery from 
sin, of truth and spiritual life, and his capacity to receive divine gifts, 
the highest of which is a knowledge of God that explains his own life and 
makes it divine. 

The question now arises, Who is recognized as the author and source 
of this new and divine life? The inquiry is answered on the pages of 
this literature with noteworthy distinctness and a remarkable freedom 
and variety of expression. The definite newness of Christianity, its 
“ singular preéminence,” is found, not primarily and mainly in its reli- 
gious truths and ethical precepts, many of which it inherited from Juda- 
ism and paganism, but “in the advent of the Saviour, even our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and his passion and resurrection,” ‘in the gospel in which 
the passion has been manifested to us and the resurrection fully accom- 
plished,” and which is “ the completion of immortality,” the full revela- 
tion of eternal life and of the way in which it may be gained. “ From 
that time forward every sorcery and every spell was dissolved, the igno- 
rance of wickedness vanished away, the ancient kingdom was pulled 
down, when God appeared in the likeness of man unto newness of ever- 
lasting life ; and that which had been perfected in the counsels of God 
began to take effect.””* We are reminded of Irenzeus’s words respecting 
Christ’s coming : “ He brought all [possible] newness bringing himself.” * 


1 Eph. i., xiv. 


2 Ign. Phil. c. ix.; Smyrn. ¢. vii.; Eph. xix. 
8 Adv. Haer. iv. 34, 1. 
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Faith in Christ confirms previous revelations, for it is “ He himself through 
the Holy Spirit ” that speaks in them.’ Every religious duty and moral 
obligation discovered by human reason or enforced by previous divine 
revelations gains through Him a new claim to observance. Men should 
be humble in view of his condescension, and because “ Christ is with them 
that are lowly of mind,” peaceful and orderly because they are members 
of his body, temperate, pure, merciful, kindly, because this is a fitting 
confession of his Name, patient and brave and not “afraid to depart out 
of this world,” because of his example and promises, possess a stead- 
fast spirit, for this “is Jesus Christ.” * He is the pattern we are to copy,° 
the sphere of conduct, the source and reality and object of life.* Men 
are called and saved “in Jesus Christ.””?> Christians “live in Him,” 
find in Him their “true,” “ inseparable,” “ never-failing ” life. Through 
Him the Father imparts “life and knowledge,” “ spiritual food and 
drink and eternal life.” ® His blood “won for the whole world the 
grace of repentance.” Manifested in the flesh and dwelling in men, He 
fulfills the promise that the stony heart would be taken out of them and 
a heart of flesh put within them, and through Him is the remission of 
sins in which is created the “ new type” of men who “have the soul of 
children.” * 

What has been said may suffice to show that the life of the early church, 
as this is revealed in its literature, makes the same impression, as respects 
its relation to Christ, that is produced by its direct testimony. In both 
He appears as the object of religious trust and hope and love. What in 
the one representation He is affirmed to be, in the other He is received as 
being in a fellowship marked by sincerity, vitality, moral and spiritual 
fruitfulness. 

We have yet other expressions of this same relationship to Christ. The 
church comes forth from the days of the Apostles with usages and rites 
and sacraments which express its judgment and conviction of the true 
character of Him whose name it bore. It had a day of worship which 
it called “the Lord’s,” in joyful memory of his resurrection and in hom- 
age to Him who in the natural creation separated light from darkness, 
and in the new creation brought forth life from death. Ignatius’s words 
concerning it are very suggestive as to its import. He says: “If then 
those who had walked in ancient practices attained unto newness of hope, 
no longer observing sabbaths but fashioning their lives after the Lord’s 
day, on which our life also arose through Him and his death, ...a 


1 1 Clem. xxii. 21 Clem. xvi., xlvi. 

31 Clem. iv. xvi. ; Ign. Magnes. xv.; Eph. x.; Phil. vii.; Polye. Phil. 
Viii., x. 

4 1 Clem. i., xlvii.; Ign. Eph. iii., viii.; Magn.i.; Trall. ii. ; Smyrn. iv. ; 
Rom. v., vi. ; Phil. ii. 

5 1 Clem. xxxii., xlvi., xxxviii. 
6 Teaching, ix., x. 7 Barnabas, v.-vii. 
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mystery whereby we attained unto belief, . . . how shall we be able 
to live apart from Him?” To live “according to the Lord’s Day” 
(xara Kvpiaxnv) was to live in vital union with Him who died and rose 
again. The Day is thus a testimony to Christ’s religious significance to 
the early Christians.’ 

Admission to the church was by Nestle Where there had been pre- 
vious training, through Judaism, in the fundamental faith that there is 
one God, the Maker and Ruler of the Universe, baptism may at first 
have been administered simply in the name of Christ, attesting thus what 
was immediately distinctive and specific in the Christian confession. 
Very early, however, the formula which is given in the ‘Teaching ” prob- 
ably became customary. In it the Son is associated with the Father and 
the Spirit. 

With the rite of baptism was connected either implicitly or explicitly 
from the beginning of the church’s history a confession of faith in Jesus 
as the risen Saviour and Lord. Implicit acknowledgment of this trust 
appears repeatedly in the earliest record.? Probably an explicit baptismal 
confessiqn is referred to in the first epistle to Timothy: “Thou . . . didst 
confess the good confession before many witnesses.” ® However this may 
be, the custom of a response to the Name into which the believer was 
baptized appears to have gained general currency before the middle of 
the second century, and to have received as respects its contents some 
degree of growth. The old Roman Creed was a baptismal symbol, and 
it contains the greater part of what is commonly known as “ The Apos- 
tles’ Creed.” Since Caspari’s investigations this Roman Creed is sup- 
posed to have been in use at Rome at least as early as the middle of the 
second century, and probably somewhat earlier. It presents as the object 
of religious trust and hope one God the Father Almighty, and Jesus 
Christ his only begotten Son our Lord, and the Holy Spirit. 

The epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians * refer to Christian hymns, 
and there is probably a quotation from one of these hymns in the con- 
text preceding the allusion to them in Ephesians, and another in the first 
epistle to Timothy.® Pliny, in a letter to the Emperor Trajan, says that 
the Christians of Bithynia “ were wont to meet on a stated day before it 
was light, and sing alternately between themselves to Christ as if to a god.” © 
A writer in the first or second quarter of the third century, after refer- 
ring to authors whose works in some instances are preserved and enable 

1 Ign. Magn. ix. ; comp. Barnabas, xv. ; Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 67. 

2 See Acts ii. 38, 41 ; x. 48; xviii. 8; xviii. 24—xix. 7 

3 1 Tim. vi. 12. The allusion is to some event of personal rather than offi- 
cial importance to Timothy. This may have been some occasion of special 
trial, but of this we have no knowledge. It seems to stand immediately con- 
nected with the call to eternal life and obedience to it. See Huther, in loco, 
Meyer’s Com. Auflage 3. 

4 Eph. v. 19; Col. iii. 16. 5 1 Tim. iii. 16. 
6 « Carmenque Christo quasi deo dicere secum invicem.” 
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us to verify his statements, adds: “and how many (décor) psalms and 
songs written from the beginning by faithful brethren hymn Christ the 
Word of God, speaking of his divinity.” * 

Doxologies appear early. In one form Christ’s mediation is empha- 
sized, as in this prayer from the letter of the Roman Church: “ O Thou, 
who alone art able to do these things and things far more exceeding good 
than these for us, we praise Thee, High Priest and Guardian of our souls, 
Jesus Christ, through whom be the glory and the majesty unto Thee 
both now and for all generations and for ever and ever. Amen.” Else- 
where in the same letter we find this form: “ All these things the great 
Creator and Sovereign of the universe ordered to be in peace and con- 
cord, doing good unto all things, but far beyond the rest unto us who 
have taken refuge in his compassionate mercies through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, to whom be the glory and the majesty for ever and ever. Amen.” 
It is possible that the remoter antecedent is carried over in thought by 
the writer, so that the doxology refers to it, and that the same careless- 
ness of construction is elsewhere repeated. In the prayer of Polycarp 
there is no such uncertainty: “I praise Thee, I bless Thee, I glorify 
Thee through the eternal and heavenly High-priest, Jesus Christ, Thy 
beloved Son, through whom with Him and the Holy Spirit be glory both 
now and unto the coming ages.” Whether Polycarp used these exact 
words or not is immaterial to our purpose. They are given in a letter 
sent by the church of which he was the bishop, and could not have been 
deemed foreign to his thought, or that of those who revered his memory. 
Nor is there evidence of interpolation or corruption of the text such as, 
of course, is peculiarly liable to occur in connection with liturgical 
forms. It is, however, sufficient for our purpose to adduce as indisputably 
in very early use doxologies in which Jesus Christ is associated mediatori- 
ally with God. Yet there would seem to be no doctrinal reason why those 
who could employ such forms might not have employed the other type 
also, and it is probable that they did so. In both passages in the Roman 
letter where worship seems to be thus directly addressed to Christ, it is 
noticeable that the thought of the writer has turned from the general 
goodness of God to his forgiving and electing love, to his ‘‘ compassionate 
mercies,” and to the blessedness of those whose sins are covered, so that 
an ascription of praise to Him who manifested this redeeming love and 
shed his blood for the salvation of men, and gave his life for theirs, is 
especially appropriate.’ 

The preaching in the Christian assemblies in the time before us 
was, doubtless, unconventional and missionary. Its ventures of thought, 
beyond the lines of the common tradition of evangelical fact and “ the 
words of the Lord Jesus,” were mainly in the line of an allegorical in- 
terpretation of the Old Testament whose main design was to glorify the 
1 Euseb. H. E. v. 28. 

2 1 Clem. xx., 1., vii. 
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nearest object of the Christian faith, the suffering and glorified Christ.’ 
Happily, by a recent discovery, the completion of an ancient homily is 
recovered, so that its true character is put beyond dispute. Its opening 
words are these : — 

‘“‘ Brethren, we ought so to think of Jesus Christ as of God, as of the Judge 
of quick and dead. And we ought not to think mean things (upd) of our sal- 
vation ; for when we think mean things of Him, we expect also to receive mean 
things. . . . And how many mercies? do we owe to Him. For He bestowed 
the light upon us ; He spake to us as a father to his sons ; He saved us when 
we were perishing. What praise, then, shall we give to Him? . .. we who 
were maimed in our understanding, and worshiped stocks and stones and gold 
and silver and bronze, the works of man ; and our whole life was nothing else 
but death. While then we were thus wrapped in darkness and oppressed 
(yémovres) with this thick mist in our vision, we recovered our sight, putting off 
by his will the cloud wherein we were wrapped. For He had mercy on us, and 
in his compassion saved us, having beheld in us much error and perdition, even 
when we had no hope of salvation, save that [which came] from Him. For 
He called us when we were not, and from not being He willed us to be.” ® 

The culmination of the Christian worship was at the Lord’s Supper, 
and in its observance. It is impossible to explain the extravagant 
and even materialistic theories of this sacrament, which afterwards 
became current, without the recognition of an intense faith, at the 
beginning of the history, in the presence of Christ with his disciples 
when they participated in it. A symbolic theory of the bread and the 
wine long prevailed, but the sacrament itself was not a mere symbol. 
The divine blessing, even the heavenly good realized in communion with 
the Father through the Son by the Spirit, the eternal life in Christ, was 
imparted by Him to all his brethren who partook together and in faith 
of the bread and the wine.‘ 

The apostolic benediction, imploring and declaring the favor of God 
in Christ, “the grace of Christ,” was in continued and frequent use. 

With these testimonies to the place Christ held in the life and worship 
of the church should be combined that of martyrdom. The confession 
of the martyr was: “ ITamaChristian.” It was a testimony tothe Name, 
—a name which was invested by Him with divine perfections. It was 
a testimony unto death, an act of homage, loyalty, worship. Its religious 
import, as related to Christ, appears distinctly in the martyr’s trust in 
Him as able to keep that which was committed to Him, and in his con- 
viction that in his sufferings he was strengthened for endurance, and this 
not merely through remembrance of his Saviour’s passion and through 
hope of future good, but by an actual impartation of power from a present 
Christ. 


1 See Barnabas, ix., and passim. 

2 “Ocia, ** Messianic blessings.” 8 1 Clem. i. 

4 Ign. Eph. xx. ; Phil. iv. ; Smyrn. vi. ; Justin Martyr, Apol. I. lxv., lxvi. 5 
Dial. c. Tryph. \xx. ; Didache, ix., x., xiv. 
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The words: ‘The Lord stood by me and strengthened me”? are 
commonly accepted as Paul’s own testimony to what he experienced when 
on trial for his life. At the least they are an expression of what was 
believed to have been realized in his case, and show the faith of those 
who accepted them as his. The Church of Smyrna, in its letter nar- 
rating the martyrdom of its bishop, Polycarp, and those of others of its 
fellowship, says that they “reached such a pitch of bravery that none of 
them uttered a cry ora groan, thus showing to us all that at that hour the 
martyrs of Christ being tortured were absent from the flesh, or rather 
that the Lord was standing by and conversing with them.” * Whatever 
we may think of the explanation, the conception of Christ implied in it 
is unmistakable. The churches of Lyons and Vienne, in a circular letter 
to the churches in Asia and Phrygia, bear similar testimony. ‘“ Tyran- 
nical tortures were made of none effect through the patience of the 
blessed.” Blandina, scourged, tortured, inclosed in a net and tossed by 
a bull, felt “none of the things which were happening to her, on account 
of her hope and firm hold upon what had been entrusted to her, and her 
communion with Christ.’”” Those who died were witnesses whom Christ 
“deemed worthy to be taken up in their confession;” their death, and 
the release of others who were liberated though steadfast in their loyalty, 
being determined, it was believed, by Christ’s appointment.* The author 
of the “ Epistle to Diognetus” says that Christians are the soul of the 
world ; to them is committed the sacred office of loving it and holding it 
together. This trust has been received by them from one who was sent 
by the Invisible God, and who was no subaltern nor angel, but “the very 
Artificer and Creator of the universe” who came “as [a man] unto 
men.” And this, he seems to think, is evident from the martyrdoms the 
church was offering in testimony of her faith. ‘“ Dost thou not see them,” 
he asks, “ thrown to wild beasts, that so they may deny the Lord, and 
yet not overcome? Dost thou not see that the more of them are pun- 
ished the greater becomes the number of the rest? These things do not 
seem to be the works of man; these things are the power of God: they 
are proofs of his presence.” Carpus, in the midst of the flames, prayed : 
“‘ Blessed art Thou, Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, because Thou didst 
think me, the sinner, worthy to have this part with Thee.” And Aga- 
thonike, who was standing by and saw the same vision opened to his 
faith, surrendered herself to the same death, and when the fire touched 
her cried out: “ Lord, Lord, Lord, succor me, for to Thee have I fled for 
refuge.” * 

In connection with these indications and proofs that worship was 


1 2 Tim. iv. 17. 2 Mart. Polyc. ii. 

8 Eusebius, H. E. v. i. 35, 56 ; ii. 3. 

4 Die Akten des Karpus, des Papylus, und der Agathonike. Eine Urkunde 
aus der Zeit Marc Aurel’s. Untersucht von Adolf Harnack. Leipzig, 1888. 
[Texte und Untersuchungen, III Band, Heft 3 u. 4, pp. 451, 453.] 
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offered to Christ, it is important to notice that it is explicitly disclaimed 
for any other than a divine being.’ 

Distinct from all the sources of evidence we have thus far enumerated, 
yet combining them all, is the fact of the Christian society. It was a 
unique creation. Nothing of the kind had before existed which could 
produce it, or can account for it. It could bring to perfection other 
agencies and institutions, — it could not be reduced to them. It had a 
spirit, a law, a method of its own, and lost its prerogative just in propor- 
tion as it parted with its distinctive excellence. Its spirit was the inspi- 
ration which came from Christ, from his teaching and life, from his 
humiliation and cross and resurrection, from a love in Him for men 
which was believed to be a manifestation and guarantee of the philan- 
thropy of God ; its law was his perfection; its method the imitation of 
his life, — obedience, service, sacrifice like his own. What impresses us 
is the power, the virtue, that went out from Him. There was a new 
social order, imperfectly realized, yet begun and secure. All religions 
tend more or less powerfully to association. Other religious founders 
have been followed and have pointed out ways of life and salvation. 
Other leaders of men have been great reformers and have kindled en- 
thusiasm. Others have been self-denying and benevolent. Jesus Christ, 
it was believed, though He was Lord of all, died for all. The influence 
of the death was dependent on the faith in the person. He put His own 
life into other lives because his life, while human, was no less divine, 
so that He was the life of many, because He could be the life of all; 
and the life which was derived from Him was so beyond the strength 
and virtue of those who received it that they attributed it to Him, and 
knew that they could not live without Him. To lose personal contact 
with Him and influence from Him was to fall to a lower plane of exist- 
ence, to lose motive and ideal and achievement. And imperfect as was 
the church it was a true beginning of a universal and ideal society. No 
power could crush it. Its members stood not only the test of martyr- 
dom but the test of character. ‘The vicious became pure, the weak 
strong; the principle of saving the world by loving and blessing it, by 
praying for it and ministering to it; the idea of a humanity which is an 
organism having a head, the archetype of its perfection and capable of 
bringing it to complete fulfillment, — an organism in which He cares for 
every member, and the interest of each member is the desire of the 
whole body, and the whole is the blessing of each; the power of a faith, 
a hope, an expectancy reaching on into eternal ages, and sure of an im- 
mortal good ; the beginnings of a love mightier than all that separates 
and divides, and seen to be regnant in the heart of God, — all this 
was introduced into that confused, perplexed, distracted ancient world 
in promise and some measure of realization, and it had one and only 


1 Mart. Pol. xvii. ; Justin M. Apol. I. xvi., xvii. ; comp. 1 Clem. lix. ; 2 Clem. 
xx. ; Hermas, Mand. i. 
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one conscious source. It was Christ’s life put by Him, as it was be- 
lieved, into the lives of men for whom He died, and to whom He 
opened access to God and the Kingdom of God, and gave the Spirit of 
God. “The Kingdom of Jesus is on the cross,” + men said, and believed 
it. ‘ All the generations from Adam unto this day have passed away,” 
writes Clement, “ but they that by God’s grace were perfected in love 
dwell in the abode of the pious; and they shall be made manifest in the 
visitation of the Kingdom of God.” ? “He that hath love,’ Polycarp 
declares, referring to “love toward God and Christ and toward our 
neighbor,” “is far from all sin.”* ‘The dispassionate Clemens Romanus 
becomes almost fervid in speaking of love: “ Let him that hath love in 
Christ fulfill the commandments of Christ. Who can declare the bond 
of the love of God? Who is sufficient to tell the majesty of its beauty ? 
The height whereunto love exalteth is unspeakable. Love joineth us 
unto God; love covereth a multitude of sins; love endureth all things, 
is long-suffering in all things. There is nothing coarse, nothing arrogant 
in love. Love hath no divisions ; love maketh no seditions ; love doeth 
all things in concord. In love were all the elect of God made perfect ; 
without love nothing is well pleasing to God; in love the Sovereign took 
us unto Himself; for the love which He hath toward us, Jesus Christ 
our Lord hath given his blood for us by the will of God, and his flesh 
for our flesh, and his life for our lives. Ye see, dearly beloved, how great 
and marvelous a thing is love, and there is no declaring its perfection.” * 
Ignatius, on his way to Rome and to martyrdom, felt that he was not 
“a mere wayfarer,” because the churches received him “in the name 
of Jesus Christ.”° “How,” he asks, “shall we be able to live apart 
from Him?”* He is “the door of the Father through which Abra- 
ham and Isaac and Jacob enter in, and the Prophets and the Apostles 
and the whole church ; all these things combine in the unity of God.” * 
Love “is the blood of Jesus Christ.”* ‘Even the heavenly beings and 
the glory of the angels and the rulers visible and invisible, if they be- 
lieve not in the blood of Christ, . . . judgment awaiteth them also.” * 
“The faithful in love” bear “the stamp of God the Father through 
Jesus Christ.” 7° “It behooves (Se?) to save them that are perishing. 
For this indeed is a great and imarvelous work, to establish, not those 
things which stand, but those which are falling. So also Christ willed 
to save the things which are perishing.”" “I know that the Lord jour- 
neyed with me on the way of righteousness, and am wholly constrained 
also myself to this, to love you more than my own soul, for great faith 
and love dwelleth in you through the hope of the life, which is his.” ’° 
The prayer of Polycarp, before his martyrdom, it is narrated, remem- 
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bered “ all who at any time had come in his way, small and great, high 
and low, and all the universal church throughout the world.”? “ And 
pray ye without ceasing,” writes another of the martyrs, “for the rest of 
mankind . . . that they may find God. Therefore permit them to take 
lessons at least from your works. Against their outbursts of wrath be ye 
meek ; against their proud words be ye humble; against their errors 
be ye steadfast in the faith ; against their fierceness be ye gentle. And be 
not zealous to imitate them by requital. Let us show ourselves their 
brothers by our forbearance ; but let us be zealous to be imitators of the 
Lord.” ? Participation in the eucharist, it was prescribed, should be 
preceded by reconciliation if there had been estrangement.*? In the 
earliest known manual of church polity the church is not identified with 
the Kingdom of God, but appears as “a training school for the King- 
dom of God.” * In the earliest recorded prayers its unity is specially 
supplicated. It is to be perfected in God’s love. All things are made 
for his name’s sake. The prayer which our Lord taught his disciples is 
a pattern and form for the Christian’s thrice-repeated daily devotions. 
With all imperfection in its interpretation the petition that God’s will 
should be done on earth as in heaven was in the heart and upon the lips 
of a society united by a tie that proved to be the strongest social bond 
that history reveals. And this prayer was offered to the Father re- 
vealed in the Son, and in the name of Christ. In its essence the Chris- 
tian Church was a realization of fellowship through Jesus Christ, and on 
the basis of his redemption, of men with God and with each other. It 
was the beginning and pledge of the eternal Kingdom of God. Was it 
a mere man that brought in this kingdom, or even a man sent as “a 
subaltern, or angel or ruler, or one of those that direct the affairs of 
earth, or one of those who have been intrusted with the dispensations 
in heaven?” ® The writer whose words we have used answers the ques- 
tion by saying that He was the artificer and creator of the universe, and 
will be its judge, and in so replying uttered the universal conviction of 
those who were carrying the cross to its triumph, and who believed 
themselves to have received in truth and integrity the words of the Lord 
Jesus and the testimony of his apostles.® 

It may be objected to the conciusion we have reached that the early 
Christian literature often represents Christ as distinct from God and sub- 
ordinate to Him. Such statements, we may suggest in reply, are not 
inconsistent with the fact of the Incarnation, but naturally arise from it. 
If the divine nature and life were really expressed through the man 
Christ Jesus they must appear under the form and conditions of our 
humanity. Distinction and subordination are necessary aspects of the 
revelation which the faith of the early church accepted as true and real. 

1 Mart. Polyc. viii. 2 Ign. Eph. x. 3 Didache, xiv. 
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How it adjusted its belief in Christ to its strict monotheism, this early epis- 
tolary literature gives us no suggestion. The question is not raised. It 
came up afterwards in the writings of the Apologists, and as the church 
in opposition to Gnosticism developed from its faith and the current 
philosophies its own gnosis or theology. It came up because of the 
antecedent and continued faith and in the labor and struggle of thought. 
The problem is ultimately not one of faith, but of metaphysics. It 
comes into the sphere of faith only as it affects the sincerity, purity, and 
truth of its trust. Faith cannot be distracted, cannot rest in what is 
foreign to God, and not of his being and life. The heart of the early 
church rested in Christ, because there it believed that it met and found 
the very heart of God, met it and found it as nowhere else, and in a full- 
ness adequate to all human need, and forever inexhaustible. 

The question now arises, From what source did the early church derive 
its faith in Christ as God ? 

It accepted the Jewish Scriptures as a divine revelation, and used them 
freely in support of its beliefs. Yet it is plain that there was a motive 
to this searching of these ancient writings which came from another 
source. The church went to the Scriptures from Christ and because of 
Christ, as well as to Him because of the Scriptures and from them. Be- 
sides this source of religious knowledge it had, some time before the mid- 
dle of the second century, more or less generally in use the substance of 
our New Testament. When, later still, the Gnostics set up their private 
traditions, the leaders of the church prescribed tests of tradition, distin- 
guished its written from its oral tradition, and increasingly emphasized the 
former, in proof of what our Lord and his Apostles had taught and en- 
joined. But for long tradition was emphatically the continuous history 
of the church, its life-blood circulating through its membership, and 
transmitted from generation to generation. Irenus speaks of Clement 
as one who had “the preaching of the Apostles ringing in his ears and 
their tradition before his eyes.” + Whatever of fact may be covered by 
this rhetorical phraseology, it fittingly describes the relationship of the 
early Christian literature to its principal source of religious truth. This 
appears strikingly in Ignatius’s method of meeting some opposers: “ I 
have faith in the grace of Jesus Christ, who shall strike off every fetter 
from you. .. . For I heard certain persons saying, ‘If I find it not 
in the charters [the Old Testament Scriptures], I believe it not in the 
gospel.’ And when I said to them, ‘It is written,’ they answered me, 
‘ That is the question.’ But as for me, my charter is Jesus Christ, the 
inviolable charter is his cross and his death and his resurrection, and 
faith through Him; wherein I desire to be justified through your 
prayers.” The gospel which was known and accepted was the apostolic 
preaching, the great facts and events in the life of Jesus Christ, his Per- 
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son and Cross, his resurrection and the life which had come into men’s 
thoughts and affections and hopes by the “ faith through Him.” 

“Through Him,” this is the key to the faith and the hope of the early 
church. 

There are two relations of the faith of the early church in Christ, as 
this appears in its literature, life, worship, sacrifices, social influence and 
aim, which need to be emphasized with reference to current discussions. 

1. This faith was a fellowship which included all the Apostles of Christ 
and knew of no disagreement between them as to his P-vson and 
history. 

2. It bears no marks of being the product of a theological evolution, 
or we should more exactly say revolution, by which a being first known 
to the churches as only a man was afterwards deified by them. 

It is distinctly not a theology, but a life. It holds its truths not as 
dogmas, but as motives. It rests in a Person, not in propositions. It is 
not concerned with philosophical questions, but with questions of charac- 
ter and conduct, with men and with God, with life here and hereafter. 
So far as in self-defense and in removing obstacles to its progress it is 
doctrinally polemic, it is in asserting the reality of Christ’s humanity. 

What most impresses us in the literature which it created is the way 
in which the truth of Christ’s divinity appears not only as impressed upon 
and involved in the life of the churches, but as a part of their settled 
tradition. It is used, not defended; presented by implication as the 
ground of trust, hope, courage, service, devotion to the highest ends, 
as something involved in being a Christian and in Christian experience. 
And there is no knowledge of any other Christianity which had come 
down from the Apostles and from Christ. 

The writings to which we have mainly referred were composed before 
the death of Polycarp. Some of them were probably current before the 
death of the Apostle John; all of them not long after. The tradition 
which they bear and represent goes back far into the Apostolic age. The 
belief which they reveal in Christ as divine is extensively diffused. It is 
a part of the established faith in widely separated countries, — in Syria, 
Asia Minor, Macedonia, Greece, Egypt, Rome. It is the faith of the 
churches which the Apostles planted, and over which they watched. 
It could not be a new and revolutionary opinion. We are carried back 
for its origin to the days of the Apostles and to their testimonies, which 
were held to be authoritative. We are brought into connection not only 
with Paul and John, but with a fellowship of Christians running back to 
the beginnings of Christianity. If the later literature were itself the 
expression of a new theological movement it would reveal this fact. It 
bears no such stamp, but something wholly different and irreconcilable, 
— the stamp of a life rooted in an established and inherited faith. 

We may go still further. This literature shows no sign of inheriting 
a tradition born of any merely theological endeavor. The church was 
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not a party bearing the name of some theological leader. There was no 
church of Paul or of John. What deserves here special attention is, that 
what is now called the theology of Paul and the theology of Peter and 
the theology of John does not appear in this literature in any distinctness 
or completeness. So far, that is, as there are doctrinal types in the 
Apostolic writings, which may be distinguished, these types are not re- 
flected with any clearness and perfectness in the writings before us. What 
we find is the common Christianity of the Apostles, the central and fun- 
damental facts and truths rather than the specific differences. Enough 
of these appear to show some degree of contact and literary dependence, 
but no such impress of any one Apostle as shows that his mind was domi- 
nant. This is true even of the individual writers. It is still more marked 
and manifest in the literature as a whole. Now if Paul changed the 
faith of the churches from that taught by the older Apostles, then, as 
against them, he dominated the Christian world as represented in this 
literature. If he had power to impress his peculiar type of belief in this 
one particular, and this so remarkable a feature, why should not his the- 
ology as a whole have shaped the thought and life of the churches? But 
this it did not do. Paulinism as a distinct theology, as a type of belief 
separable from the faith of the other Apostles, was not the faith nor the 
theology of the churches in the beginning of the second century, nor at 
any time later in it. Still less was that of John. The churches, there- 
fore, did not derive their faith in Christ from a theological movement be- 
gun by Paul or by John and distinct from and revolutionary of the primitive 
faith. Their faith struck its roots into the common Apostolic teaching 
about Christ; not into John’s doctrine of the Logos distinctively, — no 
allusion to this is found in the earlier writings, and but one in the seven 
Ignatian letters, — not into Paul’s doctrine of the preéxistent heavenly 
Man, but into the historic facts of Christ’s life and death and resurrec- 
tion and sending of the Spirit as these had been believed in from the 
beginnings of the gospel in the brotherhoods of believers. 

A strenuous endeavor is now making to explain the rise of the belief 
in Christ’s divinity by a reflective and theological process which sprung 
up after his death. His disciples, in order to idealize Him, invented or 
credulously reported stories respecting his miraculous birth. Paul in- 
ferred his preéxistence. John, or his disciples, philosophized respecting 
his being with the Father before the world was created. So the Man of 
Nazareth became the divine being whom the church worshiped and adored, 
and made the centre of its religious experience and life. It were nearer 
the truth to say that out of its life came its belief in Christ’s divinity. 
But neither is this the exact truth. It lived because He was divine, and 
in its life his divinity manifested itself. Suppose it to be true that John 
theologized Christ, as before him Paul had done, and with him or before 
him all the other Apostles and the circles of Christians in which survived 
the traditions of eye-witnesses of Jesus’s earthly life, — for the construc- 
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tion of the history which we are for the moment considering supposes that 
the theological movement proceeded upon these three independent lines, 
the origination in certain circles of stories of the miraculous birth, the 
theological reflections and inferences of the Apostle of the Gentiles, who 
knew nothing of a miraculous conception, and the Alexandrianism of 
John and his school, — suppose, now, that all this be credited. What 
then? The question comes up with new power, What was there in Jesus 
of Nazareth that should dispose disciples of so various types, on so many 
lines, yet with one accord, thus to glorify Him? And how are we to 
explain the origin of the Christian life which found in Him its source 
and ideal, its indispensable support and its unfailing strength? How, in 
this atmosphere of illusion, was it sustained from generation to generation, 
and under the severest tests? How was there created the “ new type ” of 
man and the new order of human society ? Nor is this all. This faith, 
held in the beginning, is attended with many difficulties to thought. It has 
faced these difficulties. It has made ever repeated efforts, by this theory 
and by that, to remove or relieve ‘them. And not wholly without suc- 
cess. Yet again and again the result has shown that the new theory 
would change the faith, that the faith could not be held in its integrity if 
thus explained. When such a result has become evident, the theories 
one by one have disappeared, not the faith. The life of the church is 
from the life of Christ. It believes, and has always believed, that in 
Him is the Eternal Life, and that He can and does give this life to all 
who hunger and thirst for righteousness and for God. The divinity of 
Christ as a doctrine lives not only by Apostolic testimony, but in this 
perpetuated experience. 


CARDINAL LAVIGERIE. 
[Communicated. ] 


CuHArLes MartiAL ALLEMAND LAvIGERIE, Archbishop of Carthage: 
and Algiers, Cardinal-presbyter of the Holy Roman Church, whose active 
and strenuous life has just come to a term at the comparatively early age 
of sixty-seven, had long been conspicuous in his native France, and sub- 
sequently took an influential part among the Infallibilists of the Council, 
but only within a few years did he suddenly emerge into the general 
vision of mankind, and shoot like a comet across the European firma- 
ment, although not, like a comet, receding afterwards entirely out of 
view. The talent of spectacular effect is in itself a perfectly legitimate 
one, and has been bestowed in a very special measure on his nation, no 
one of whose sons, assuredly, has possessed it in a higher degree than 
himself. Believing him to have been a great and good man, living for 
singularly noble ends, we think it well to call attention first to the less 
commendable sides of his character, in order to part from him with the 
fuller sense of his real excellence. A very strong self-consciousness, 
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which Anglo-Saxon plainness is apt to denominate egregious vanity, was 
a thoroughly marked trait of his personality. Dr. Dillinger sarcastically 
remarks, at the time of the Council, that if the Pope had ever doubted of 
Lavigerie’s support, he was sure of it after having bestowed on him some 
fantastical ornament to be worn by him alone in his pontifical functions. 
One of the later acts of his episcopate was the public dedication of his 
own tomb, on which occasion, surrounded by a throng of admiring clergy, 
he listened with undisturbed complacency to as fulsome eulogies as even 
a French Catholic priest knows how to address to his bishop of the same 
nationality. And as we miss in him personal simplicity, so we miss in 
him simplicity of aim. While it cannot be said that in London or Berlin 
he made an unbecoming use of his opportunities for influencing mixed 
assemblies in the interest of general Christian philanthropy, his subse- 
quent correspondence with Manning shows that his hopes of Roman 
Catholic proselytism were so strong as to have kept him from perceiving 
how very unseemly it was to allow them to come distinctly before the 
world in a way so extremely unpleasant to the Protestants who had been 
auxiliary to his mission. As to his connection with French aims of do- 
minion, he made not the least secret of that. He expressly, repeatedly, 
and almost in terms, set forth his “armed brethren,” his anti-slavery 
crusaders, as soldiers at once of Christ, of Rome, and of France, three 
names which to many suggest mutual resilience rather than harmony. As 
the counterpart of Guizot’s declaration, “that France, abroad, means 
Catholicism,” Lavigerie was perfectly willing to avow that his Catholi- 
cism, abroad, meant France. 

For the direful civil war between the two Christian parties of Uganda 
Cardinal Lavigerie must be held largely, indeed mainly, responsible. 
Mr. Cust, of the Church Missionary Society, had taken pains to journey 
to Algiers for the express purpose of endeavoring to make some arrange- 
ment which should obviate the unseemliness of a rivalry between the two 
religions in the African kingdom. The Archbishop listened with great 
attention to Dr. Cust’s representations, and then declared himself entirely 
of one mind with him. Lavigerie, indeed, had publicly, and with appro- 
bation, quoted General Gordon’s remark to himself, that Protestants and 
Catholics are two wings of the one army of Christ, and ought not to be 
firing into one another’s ranks. Nor has he ever, we believe, made any 
public reference to Protestantism except of respect, and of brotherhood, 
if not with itself, yet with its adherents. Mr. Cust left Algiers with the 
full understanding that the White Fathers should not be sent to Uganda ; 
and indeed they were withheld for nearly two years after the Protestants 
had begun their work. Then, unhappily, their superior’s sense of obliga- 
tion to continue doing what he had acknowledged that he was bound to 
do could no longer stand the strain of tempting opportunity; and his 
missionaries came, bringing with them the apple of bloody strife. Con- 
sidering the way in which the two religions still stand related, it must 
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needs be that these offenses come, but woe unto the man through whom 
they come. 

Whether the Cardinal’s plan of armed attack on slave-trading, under 
he immediate auspices of religion, will be effective remains to be seen. 
We could wish that he had had skill to devise something which would 
not have amalgamated two methods of assault that hardly belong together, 
however legitimate either may be apart. It is certain that the missiona- 
ries of the illustrions Benedictine order, that repository of the elder, 
simpler, and we hesitate not to say better, traditions of the Catholic 
Church, have subjected his plans to a searching and decidedly unfavora- 
ble criticism, resting on an intimate and detailed knowledge of the condi- 
tions of Northern Africa, material and social. 

Nevertheless, with all these large abatements, the judgment of Christian 
mankind we believe will be, that Cardinal Lavigerie was a great, an 
eminently great and good man. Great characters are apt to have great 
faults, and above these faults rises in Lavigerie a high and noble charac- 
ter, on fire with the love of humanity, and ready to spend and be spent 
in relieving its woes and advancing its temporal and eternal weal. His 
particular schemes may or may not prove practicable. The very ampli- 
tude of their reach works against their feasibility in their immediate 
form, and is hardly compatible with cloistered purity of choice among 
all the elements of effectiveness that seem to offer. It is certain that he 
has made a thorough study of Islam, its gloominess, its heartlessness, its 
impurity, its ruthlessness, its invincible malignancy towards the very es 
sence of Christendom, and that he has set this forth with an energetic 
eloquence at once noble and practical, a penetrating persuasiveness wor- 
thy of the land and of the church of Bossuet and Fénelon. It is a sound 
Protestant who has said, that while we do not desire to be thrust back 
upon the ways of the Crusaders, yet the spirit of the Crusades is unimagi- 
nably nearer the truth and nearer the demands of to-day than the 
mawkish liberalism which endeavors to find in Islam a friend, instead of 
recognizing it for what it is, an implacable foe. Crusading hostility to 
Mohammedanism may be developed to such a pitch as to destroy the 
particular nation that is possessed by it, as it recoiled with deadly effect 
upon Spain. Yet although Spain nearly perished of her own zeal, she 
has saved the universal fabric of noblest life. ‘The shocks which the 
Cardinal-archbishop of Algiers administered, we believe with lasting 
effectiveness, to the too sleepy moral consciousness of Europe, ought to 
secure to him a high place in the pantheon of genuinely great men. 

It was Lavigerie, it appears, who mainly determined the Pope to give 
a frank recognition to French republicanism as the definitively settled 
choice of the nation. This surely shows him to have been a wise and 
large-minded character. To us it appearsa very simple thing; but to 
one who considers how inveterately French Catholicism had grown into 
one thing with Capetian monarchy, it will appear mental and moral en- 
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ergy of no common kind that could recognize a new order of the ages, 
and be prepared to enter into that. That it will advantage Catholicism 
is no reason why we should dispraise it. The recognition by the ear- 
lier popes of the Germanic race as coming in place of the Latin race 
advantaged the Roman Church ; but then it advantaged also the world. 
The representatives of a great organism are bound to consult its advan- 
tage ; they act according to the mind of God when they make this a part 
of the universal good. Therefore, while it may well be that posterity 
will not call Cardinal Lavigerie supremely great, we doubt not that it 
‘will be glad to put him along with the pontiff that raised him to the 
purple among the eminently great, and the eminently good. We ought 
to be glad to live in the same generation with two such men, and to 
recognize that the broader policy which has of late years governed the 
distribution of Roman honors is one which appears to be ratified by the 
general recognition of mankind. 


THE CONSTITUENCY OF THE “ ANDOVER REVIEW.” 


THERE are two ways in which a religious periodical may acquire a 
somewhat extended representative character. Such a periodical may be 
established by the concerted action of those in various communions who 
have an essential point of agreement which they wish to emphasize; or 
it may be called into existence by some theological issue in one part of 
the church, and gradually come to stand in measure for all whom the 
issue represents in the church at large. It has been the good fortune 
of the “ Andover Review,” in fulfilling the special office for which it was 
founded, to win the sympathy and confidence of all such as believe in, 
and are prepared to secure, the right of theological progress within the 
lines of an historic orthodoxy. 

The name, which might have been under other circumstances restric- 
tive, has served in the present circumstance to gain for the “ Review” a 
wide and sympathetic constituency. We understand perfectly the reason 
of the fact that the “ Andover Review” is the only review which stands 
for a thoroughly progressive erthodoxy in any of the so-called orthodox 
bodies, and we are prepared at any time to merge our particular interests 
in any periodical of like nature which may serve in larger degree the 
general progressive movement in theology. But in the absence of any 
attempt, or even expressed desire, for the establishment of such a periodi- 
eal, we continue to occupy our present position, relying as heretofore 
upon the good-will of those who are like-minded with us. 

The announcement in our last issue of a change in form from a 
monthly to a bi-monthly indicates a corresponding change in the imme- 
diate purpose of the “ Review.” The period through which we have 
passed required frequency of issue. An infrequent publication is of little 
avail in controversy ; but when controversy begins to give place to the def- 
inition, development, and application of the principles for which freedom 
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has been won, the work may be wrought out more slowly and through 
more extended circles. It has been with a special view to extension 
among readers outside and beyond our immediate constituency that the 
change has been effected from a monthly to a bi-monthly, allowing a 
reduction in the price from $4.00 to $3.00. We hope by this means to 
make the “ Review” available to many, both ministers and laymen, who 
have thus far been precluded by the price from the advantage of a con- 
stant subscription. And we will thank our present subscribers and 
readers if they will aid us in the endeavor to carry out this purpose. 

As we have already indicated, the character of the “ Review ” will in 
no wise be changed, but the scope of each number will be considerably 
enlarged. Each number will contain at least 128 pages, instead of from 
96 to 112 as at present. This additional space will allow the more com- 
plete presentation of departments which have suffered for the want of 
room, especially the department of book reviews. This department will 
now be in charge of Mr. C. C. Torrey, Ph. D., whose familiarity with 
the literature germane to the “ Review” will be of great advantage. All 
the other departments — critical, sociological, and archeological — will 
be maintained as before. Mr. Starbuck will continue his missionary 
papers, and Mr. King his notes from London. An important addition 
to the book department will be the announcement of books about to be 
published, which will be of special interest to our readers. A depart- 
ment will also be opened for communicated articles on current topics of 
discussion, which are sufficiently brief for insertion. 

The January number, to be issued about the middle of the month, will 
show the following table of contents : — 

The Contrast and Sympathy between the New Orthodoxy and the 
Old. Rev. George A. Gordon. 

Applied Christianity — Who shall apply it? A posthumous article by 
Charles Worcester Clark. 

Religious Instruction in the Public Schools. Rev. N. S. Burton, D.D. 

Browning’s Philosophy of Art. Professor D. Dorchester, Jr. 

How far is a Teacher Responsible for the Tendency of his Teaching? 
Rev. B. A. Green. 

Biblical Higher Criticism. Professor Edward L. Curtis. 


Editorials : — 
The Divinity of Christ. 
Public and Private Morals. 
The Rights of a Majority as limited by the Rights of a Minority. 
The Recent Heresy Trials in the Presbyterian Church. 


Department Articles. 


Book Reviews: including Bruce’s Apologetics, Smyth’s Christian 
Ethics, Schaff’s The German Reformation, Storrs’ Bernard of Clairvaux, 
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Wendt’s Teaching of Jesus, Gordon’s An American Missionary in Japan, 
Adams's Three Episodes of Massachusetts History, Bacon’s Genesis of 
Genesis, The Apology of Aristides, Du Boe’s The Soteriology of the New 
Testament, Bevan’s The Book of Daniel, Ward’s Life of Bishop White. 


Book Announcements. 





NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 


ee 


AMERICAN readers of the “ Andover Review,” having had the idea 
and work of University settlements so amply brought before them, nay 
be glad to have an account of the actual working of Mansfield House, 
Canning Town, in East London. Canning Town is a part of the great 
borough of West Ham, which is geographically and economically an out- 
lying part of London, but being a distinct municipality has no connection 
with London for purposes of local government. ‘This fact is of some im- 
portance, because the distinctive feature of Mansfield House as contrasted 
with the other University settlements in London is that it is a home of 
what Professor Bryce has called “ pure polities.” Toynbee Hall is pre- 
eminently educational, being in closest working with the University exten- 
sion movement, and boasting of many most distinguished men among its 
occasional lecturers. Oxford House, Bethnal Green, is strongest on its 
social side, having near connections with the tee-to-tum movement, while 
it may be noted that whereas dancing is never allowed within Toynbee 
Hall, it is not an infrequent thing to have an evening dance at Oxford 
House. 

Mansfield House being the outcome of the desire on the part of stu- 
dents at Mansfield College, Oxford, to found a University settlement, in 
which they might have such a field for religious and philanthropic work 
as would be especially their own, and would maintain a continuous exist- 
ence, it naturally followed that Mansfield House should be both unsec- 
tarian and should especially turn to questions of “pure politics.” It is 
unsectarian, not in the sense that the men who lead and work in it be- 
long to no particular section of the church, but in the sense that having 
opinions and preferences they subordinate these to the spirit of Christian 
brotherhood and devotion : as a consequence, churchmen and others have 
found themselves at once and always at home in the work of the settle- 
ment. One of the institutions of Mansfield House is a so-called Brother- 
hood Guild, which is a simple association open to all who will sign the 
declaration that they are striving to live in the spirit of Jesus Christ, and 
to bring that spirit into public as well as private affairs. This is just that 
in the life of Mansfield House which explains its activity in the sphere 
of “ pure polities :” its members are trying to make the political ma- 
chinery of the district work as thoroughly and as beneficently as possible. 
One of the first acts in which Mansfield House took part was to assist 
in the establishment of a Public Free Library in the district. ‘The Public 
Free Libraries Act, which enables any local area to establish a free 
library and maintain it out of the local taxation, can only become cpera- 
tive after a vote of the ratepayers or of the Town Council has been taken 
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and a majority obtained. This means that public opinion must support 
the measure, and a vigorous campaign is often required before the aver- 
age ratepayer is fully educated up to the benefit of having a Public Free 
Library at his door. The proposal was successfully made in Canning 
Town, and the Public Libraries are now being built. Again, at the last 
election of the West Ham School Board, which has in its hands the or- 
ganization and administration of the public elementary schools for a pop- 
ulation of over 200,000, two members of Mansfield House were elected 
as members, the Board consisting of fifteen members in all. It is obvious 
that there are many points in which the work of a University settlement 
touches that of elementary education. For example, Mansfield House or- 
ganizes or helps in cheap dinners for children, in children’s Sunday ser- 
vices, in classes for young people in French, shorthand, mechanics, draw- 
ing, ete. Some of these classes are held in the schools, and moral and 
official support is gained for this work by its having two members of the 
School Board. Besides, Mr. Alden, the warden of Mansfield House, is 
now a member of the Town Council. His election was remarkable in that 
it supplies a rough numerical gauge of the work of the settlement. Three 
members were to be elected for the ward or division, in which Mr. 
Alden stood as candidate. The poll was headed by an old member of the 
Corporation, who received the support of both political parties and polled 
1,300 votes; then came Mr. Alden with 1,000 votes; and the third 
elected candidate, a strictly party candidate, had not 700 votes. Mans- 
field House had therefore a support beyond that of party, and unites men 
of different classes and aims. The Town Council is the body which has 
the carrying out of public works and the administration of sanitary pro- 
visions ; and to have the leading member of a University settlement upon 
the Council must mean a higher tone, a purer spirit, and a larger confi- 
dence in the Council’s work. 

Among other departments of “ pure politics,” in which the settlement 
labors, is the registration of voters. It has been said that our present law 
seems designed to keep as many men as possible off the voting list, in- 
stead of helping them to the franchise. In a district where laborers 
constantly move their abode, and to which men are ever immigrating 
from the rural districts, the difficulty of establishing a right to the fran- 
chise is very often serious. A few months ago at the annual registration 
period in August Mansfield House helped over 600 men irrespective of 
party to establish their right to a vote. Then there is on one night in 
the week a Parliamentary Debating Society ; that is, this society observes 
as far as may be the rules of procedure and discussion which govern the 
British House of Commons. There is a government in power, which in- 
troduces a measure, and the prime object of the opposition is to oppose 

~and to defeat the government measure. The meetings are attended by 
©00 men, and ean, of course, be made th. means of discussing questions 
of general, local, or imperial import. 

There is another department of the work, which is novel and success- 
ftl. The “ Poor Man’s Friend and Lawyer” consists of a small commit- 
tee, at which a competent lawyer presides ; they are willing to listen to 
the statement of any difficulty or grievance to which those who come be- 
fore them have become subject, to institute inquiries, and to give advice. 
With an uncodified system of law like the English, which is the result of 
centuries of growth and change, there is often great uncertainty as to 

legal rights even in matters of every-day occurrence ; the relations be- 
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tween landlord and tenant, employer and employed, husband and wife, 
have afforded the majority of the 700 cases which have been dealt with 
during the past year. Some, of course, are soon settled, while others ask 
a certain amount of inquiry, tact, or suggestion ; but it is found that a 
suggestion for a settlement comes with greater force from one who, like 
the “* Poor Man’s Lawyer,” has no fees to gain, and has every desire to 
settle the matter as speedily, not as protractedly, as possible, and whose 
position and connection with Mansfield House give him the consideration 
due to an upright and independent judge. He does not attempt to add 
to the litigation of the country, but he has settled with justice and expe- 
dition quite a number of “ causes.” 

An institution of Mansfield House, in which religious, social, and politi- 
cal elements combine, is the Pleasant Sunday Afternoon. A meeting 
limited to men only, — for a similar meeting for women, led by ladies of 
the Mansfield Women’s Settlement, is held elsewhere, at the same hour, 
— goes on in the Congregational chapel. Hymns are sung, the Bible is 
read and occasionally some passage from a secular writer, prayer is 
offered, a solo is sung or an instrumental piece of some classical composer 
is performed. The address is then given on some subject announced 
some days before; the subject is generally one from the wide field of 
those intellectual, social, and religious questions which have one aspect 
face to face with the life of the toiler and another turned towards the 
eternal laws of truth and God. Those men who attend regularly give 
in their names as members and pay one penny each Sunday as they 
enter. At the end of the year they receive the money back in the form 
of a book, if more than a certain sum has been contributed. ‘This gives 
them a personal interest in the institution, and stimulates regularity of 
attendance. The Pleasant Sunday Afternoon service at Canning ‘Town 
is more attractive to many of the working classes than most ordinary 
services. But it aims at being serious and earnest, rather than at being 
attractive ; novelties are seldom introduced ; but the attendance is regu- 
lar, and numbers 400 in winter. It is continued all the summer, though 
afternoon excursions and the discontinuance of most of the other activi- 
ties of the settlement considerably reduce the average attendance, till 
autumn sets in again. It is frequently questioned whether these Pleas- 
ant Sunday Afternoons should be considered as a service of divine 
worship or not. In some suburban churches, when they are attended by 
those already accustomed to the more severe and sustained form of wor- 
ship, they must stand on an entirely different level from these services 
attended as at Mansfield House by those who were previously in the 
habit of attending no place of worship whatever. The writer of these 
Notes, having as the Treasurer of Mansfield House frequently taken 
part in these afternoon meetings, would here express his conviction that 
with careful selection of speakers, the subjects for addresses, the music, 
and the readings, they become real services of worship, and that they are 
none the less so because when first men were invited tu attend them 
they were not asked to join in religious worship, but to join in a “ brief, 
bright, and brotherly hour ” in hearing and learning what was beautiful 
and good. The spirit of worship is now there. It does not advertise 
itself as such, but it may be none the less genuine and sincere. 

In considering the work and character of Mansfield House it must not 
be forgotten first that (as already stated) it lies locally just outside Lon- 
don, and secondly, that it is a new district in which, from various circum- 
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, | stances, the “ New Unionism,” — that is, the system and ideals of trades 
unions, which began with organizing of unskilled labor, — is especially 
strong. ‘These facts condition and color the form and the nature of our 
work. They are also both conditions favorable to the efforts of a Uni- 
versity settlement, in that the inhabitants of West Ham being in a 
borough outside London have a sense of civic responsibility in which Lon- 
doners are proverbially lacking, and also in that the organization of 
labor, which has preceded the work of Mansfield House, has already 
given something of that feeling of mutual dependence and confidence 
among the laboring men, which is as it were a soil in which the lives of 
good Christians and faithful citizens may grow. 


The most notable things in the religious sphere during the last three 
months in England have been that in the Church of England the Lincoln 
judgment still forms matter for discussion, for forecast, and for complaints ; 
that the Baptist Missionary Society has just celebrated the one hundredth 
anniversary of its existence; and that the London Missionary Society 
has just sent out, after most remarkable farewell meetings, over 30 of the 
100 fresh missionaries whom it is to add to the army of foreign mission- 
ary workers in the next five years. 


In polities there will be a lull, untilin February the Home Rule Bill is 
introduced into Parliament. Meanwhile, the new Home Secretary has 
allowed meetings again to take place in Trafalgar Square, and has initi- 
ated a much more stringent administration of, and inspection under, the 
Factory Acts, which will do much to stop the “sweating system.” Some 
departments of our trade and manufactures having suffered severely 
from the McKinley tariff, considerable interest was taken in the result 
of the Presidential campaign in the States, and the hope is expressed 
that the change of government may benefit industry and commerce. 

The retention of the British East Africa Company's station of Uganda, 
which the company can no longer hold,is strongly urged upon the 
government by those interested in mission work by the Anti-slavery So- 
ciety, and by the Chambers of Commerce. It promises to be a very diffi- 
cult question. If, however, the charter of the company were withdrawn, 
and the privileges allowed to the wealthy financiers composing it were 
taken back in consideration of the government taking off their shoulders 
the responsibilities which they cannot sustain, the country would proba- 
bly — and wisely — support the government, even though the cost might 
be great and the advantages reaped slow in coming. 

Another political question, which has its bearings on missionary enter- 
prise, is the re-introduction of Kanaka labor from the Pacific islands into 

_ our Australian colony of Queensland. The Kanakas are said by the 
missionaries to become practically slaves, as they are unable to under- 
stand either the nature ot the agreements, by which they bind themselves 
to work for a lengthened period, or the work that will be required of 
them. Queensland needing their labor in the northern and tropical part 
of the colony, the Colonial Government passed a measure, to which the 
Imperial Parliament was asked to object. Our Imperial Governm:nt, 
however, never interferes in the internal affairs of a colony ; so the Ka- 
naka laborer is again introduced. The London Missionary Society ad- 
dressed a very strong remonstrance to the Premier of Queensland, who 

replied upholding his policy, and declaring that the Kanaka labor field 
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will be kept free from all injustice and abuse. The discussion should 
keep the Queensland authorities alive to their duties, and make them 
anxious to prevent any scandal. 
Joseph King. 
HAMPSTEAD, LONDON. 
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